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“After trying several brands of minerals, 
we found MoorMan’s is the best-balanced 
and most complete. It gives ALL the 
minerals sheep are known to need.” 
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Now Read How a MADE-TO-MEASURE Supplement 
Restores to Sheep the Minerals Deficient in Your Range 


The remarkable record achieved by sheep raisers all over the 
range country now turns the spotlight on a mineral feeding 
plan that brings results at almost unbelievably low cost. 

Thousands of sheep growers follow the feeding plan that 
includes mineral supplements because they have found that 
when they feed the MoorMan made-to-measure way it costs 
but little to supply all the minerals needed to keep sheep at 
the peak of growth and wool production. 

Three points of superiority make this economy and effi- 
ciency possible. 


MoorMan’s Mineral Supplements are complete and in 
1 balance. A made-to-measure mineral formula enables 
ranchers to give sheep all the minerals they are known to 
need to maintain normal health. 


e These mineral supplements are available in the new 
granular form that reduces waste from blowing or washing 
away. Also available in 5-pouna blockettes and patented 
blocks, so you can choose the form best adapted to your needs. 


HMoorHManss 


SINCE 1885 


MADE-TO-MEASURE MINERAL SUPPLEMENTS 


3) A trained MoorMan Man helps you choose the mineral 
supplement that will best fit in with your feeds and your 
method of feeding. 

Also available is a Mineral Supplement with Phenothiazine 
added—the ncw Min-O-Phene. Besides supplying all the min- 
erals sheep are known to need, it reduces or eliminates thes 
work and expense of repeated catching and dosing for worms. 

Start this more profitable feeding method today. See for 
yourself what minerals d-veloped vy the world’s largest and 
oldest producer of mineral supplements can do for your sheep 


See your local MoorMan Man or write direct to us. 
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Moorman Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill. !-3 


(J Check here if interested in good paying job as 
MoorMan trained salesman. 


(CD Check here if name below is that of someone else 
you can recommend for a job as MoorMan salesman. 


Name 
Address 
R.F.D. 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 





OF INDUSTRY 













THE 
ENTER OF 
<yesTeRN MARKETS 


Herbert B. Maw, Governor of Utah, 


tells his state’s story. 


**Nature was kind to Utah. Deposited with- 
in her borders are rich and varied sources 
of coal and iron, lead and zinc, copper, sil- 
ver and gold. These and many other indus- 
trial attributes are part and parcel of the 
undeveloped sections of this state. 








A SCENIC 
WONDERLA ° ° ‘ . 

-” “A gigantic steel industry which can serve 
the west signals our industrial ambition. It 
will form the nucleus of a network of 
associated industries. 


“Our need now is people and leadership to 
share in the prosperity of a western empire. 


’ Our natural resources are practically un- 

EY: . Pg 

7 touched. They assure a long life to an indus- 
trial future which is just now beginning. 
Utah invites new and expanding industry 
to investigate opportunities here before 
deciding upon new locations.” 

F ' 3 One of a series of advertisements * * * 

] based on industrial opportunities 

in the states served by the Union . . 
; Pacific Railroad. For industrial resources and opportun- 


ities, look to Utah. For unexcelled rail 
transportation ... 





be Specific - 
base " S . f ” 
eK | a4 Union Pacific 


: 
| 
' 
i 


% Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for information 
regarding industrial sites. 
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tor growing seed potatoes [” 


@ Nobody had ever grown seed 
potatoes in this section before. 

But good crops of table pota- 
toes were raised, and soil, climate, 
and location were right for seed 
potato production. 

So one day a railroad agricul- 
tural agent, working in close 
cooperation with the county 
agent and the State Agricultural 
College, talked to local farmers 
about the opportunity and how 
to capitalize on it. 

It was decided that some of 
the Future Farmers and 4-H Club 
boys should try growing the seed 
on a small scale. Experience had 
proved that this reduced the ini- 
tial risk by enabling the farmer 
gradually to learn the best way 


to produce disease-free, certified 
U.S. No. 1 seed. 

Working with State Extension 
Services and with farmers along 
their lines in this way is typical 
of American railroads. Similarly, 
in different sections all over 
America, railroads have worked 
to increase the efficiency of farm 
production, improve the quality 
and help the sale of market lambs, 
poultry, dairy cattle, and other 
livestock; lettuce, peaches, grapes, 
soybeans, and scores ofother crops. 

This is additional evidence of 
the real partnership of farmers 
and railroads in the business of 
growing and distributing the 
agricultural products which 
America needs. 


rssocuion or AMERICAN RAILROADS u.:.:00:05 5.0. 
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SPRING IN THE RANGE COUNTRY | 


A Washington picture graces our coy F 


this month; Miss Mary MacLennan of J. 
lensburg, Washington, is the photographe, 
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The Cutting Chute 


World Mutton and Lamb Production 


Preliminary figures on world meat pn. 
duction in 1946 as published by the Offi, 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, February 
17, 1947, show the United States as the pn. 
ducer of the largest volume of mutton aj 
lamb, with 980 million pounds. Australia wy 
next with 762 million pounds. New Zealanj 
produced 708 million pounds of mutton apj 
lamb, and Argentina, 690 million pouni 
The United Kingdom produced 330 millig, 
pounds; the Union of South Africa, 209 mi. 
lion; France 123 million; and Greece, 1); 
million. Other countries fell below the 10). 
million pound mark. 


Farm Labor 


About 8,280,000 persons were at work » 
farms in the United States on February | 
according to the Bureau of Agricultun| 
Economics (February 18, 1947). Of this 
total, family labor included 6,933,000 per. 
sons and hired labor, 1,587,000. The number 
of farm operators and unpaid members of 
their families was slightly under that ofa 
year ago in the Middle Atlantic and Pacific 
States, but the number of hired workers was 
larger in all regions. 


Hormones to Stimulate 
Sheep Breeding 


Efforts to produce normal breeding heat 
in ewes at any season of the year with estn- 
genic hormones is a test now being made tt 
Beltsville, Maryland, Agricultural Research 
Center. The most efficient dosage and con: 
binations of hormones to use is being studied 


Ewes numbering 27 were spayed and testel § 


for the relative effects of the hormones. 1h 


date there still seems to be a seasonal dif | 


ference in the sharpness of effects of dosing 
these ewes, because higher levels of hor 
mones were needed in late summer and late 
spring months to produce complete mating 
reactions. Earlier than normal seasonal lam) 
production is the ultimate goal sought by 
this experiment. Like tests are being matt 
with goats to stimulate ameaad” a flov. 
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Feeder Association Officers 
Mr. E. J. Wagner of Lamar, Colorado was 


elected president of the Arkansas Valley 7 


Feeders Association in its 35th annual met 
ing at Las Animas, Colorado, on Februatj 


12. Angus MacIntosh of Las Animas Wa , 


named vice president, and John L. Ander 
son, also ofg Las Animas, secretary-treat 
urer. 


Idaho Breeder Returns 
From England 


Robert Blastock, purebred breeder of Fil | 


er, Idaho, returned to this country at tt § 


end of January after a visit of some month 
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JNTRY 
2) Wool Growers Favor Commercial 
zane = YP OO rowers Favor tommercia 
a 
2 ° 
. | Laboratory Testing for Wool Shrinkage 
ction ; 

At the National Wool Growers Convention, the resolution of 
ae the Wool Marketing Committee recommending that Commercial 
Februs, Laboratories be permitted to sample and Core-Test grease wool prev- 
the pn ious to appraisal, was accepted. 
tton a si 
~~ The facilities of the United States Testing Company, now are 
Pra. available as they were in 1946 for shrinkage Testing by the Core- 
Pound Test Method. 

ons 

Dre F Op ws Growers interested in having their clip tested should get in 

the 10. QuaLit’ touch with the United States Testing Company's Western Repre- 
sentative, Berry Duff at Box 149 or 220 Edwards Street, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 

work on 

pra UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 

OF this ; EST. 1880 

000 bs d 791 TREMONT ST., BOSTON-18-MASS. HOBOKEN, N.J. 220 EDWARDS STREET, FT. COLLINS, COL. 

— i CHICAGO NEW YORK WOONSOCKET, R. 1. PHILADELPHIA 

that of a 

id Pacific 
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CLUTCH BRACKET 
_ SHEARING MACHINE 


You can use your own engine or 
















} motor with -the new Stewart 
wk Clutch Bracket Shearing gear. 
hy Shown at the right is one of these 
sonal dif- q machines mounted on a simple, 
of dosing # easily constructed stand. Can also 
of hor c let be mounted on wall or post. Ideal 
} 0 omplete for fast, easy shearing. Low initial 
> and late SET UP, coat. iy or ines quickly. Uses 
- i - or flat-belt. Equipment in- 
as — ey oe cludes Clutch Bracket, 
onal lam Handpiece, 2 Combs, 4 Cutters 
ought by and choice of 3 types of Shafts. 
ing made Catalog No. VB-2 with 3-sec- 
‘Ik flow - tion 126” shaft (Illustra- 
ALK TOW. | Special ted) $71.00. VB-1 with 2- 
SDA section 67” shaft $62.00. 
Catalog No. VvB-5 with 
SINGLE UNIT PORTABLE DOUBLE UNIT PORTABLE §=—***°t#042”shaft $62.00. 
SHEARING MACHINE SHEARING MACHINE 
5 
a The new Stewart VD-1 Special was devel- Light, compact, yet full powered, by a 
LS a oped to meet the demand for a lightweight, 1% h.p. engine for heavy-duty, high tally 
rual meet: he easy-to-handle portable machine. Adapts work. It is a complete shearing plant for a 
February ig itself to all kinds of shearing conditions and team of two shearers. Can be used from 
imas Wa .7 provides the smooth, quiet, dependable op- rear of a pick-up truck, automobile trunk, E-B WIDE 
,. Ander: eration fast shearers demand. Powered by in a trailer, or set up as a permanent in- HANDPIECE 


ary-treat 


er of Fil 
ry at the 
ne months 


| Grower 





4-cycle, air-cooled engirie, equipped with 
convenient: foot pedal for easier starting. 
Complete as shown with E-B Handpiece, 
two combs, four cutters. Catalog No. VD-1 
Special. Only $125.00. 


Write for free folder on 
other Stewart equipment. 


stallation. Two special grinder discs sup- 
plied with the VE-2 do a perfect job of 
sharpening combs and cutters and reduce 
your operating cost. Catalog No. VE-2 com- 
plete withengine as shown. Only $232.00. 






SUNBEAM CORPORATION 


(formerly Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.) 


Dept. 63 5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Illinois 


This is the Handpiece that stands 
up under the high speed required 
by expert shearers. Careful dis- 
tribution of weight gives the 
“feel” experts like. High quality 
tool steel used in all parts subjected 
to wear makes this Handpiece last 
longer. Catalog No. E-B. Only $19.95. 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 


Honorary Presidents 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 


Immediate Past President 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 
Vice Presidents 
T. C. Bacon, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Harry J. Devereaux, Rapid City, South Dakota 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 
John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 


Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Executive Committee 
Robert W. Lockett, Flagstaff, Arizona 
J. Kenneth Sexton, Willows, California 
Ralph R. Reeve, Hamilton, Colorado 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
W. A. Denecke, Bozeman, Montana 
Ernest Clawson, Elko, Nevada 
Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, New Mexico 
Wayne C. Stewart, Dayville, Oregon 
John H. Widdoss, St. Onge, South Dakota 
Vestel Askew, San Angelo, Texas 
Don Clyde, Heber, Utah 
A. R. Bohoskey, Yakima, Washington 
Reynold Seaverson, Rawlins, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Robert W. Lockett, President 

H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 

151 Mission Street, San Francisco 

Howard Vaughn, President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 

Colerado Wool Growers Association 

P. O. Box 553, Fort Collins 

Ralph R. Reeve. President 

Lloyd N. Case, Secretary 

Idaho Wool Growers Association 

P. O. Box 2598, Boise 

J. H. Breckenridge, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 

Montana Wool Growers Association 

Helena 

W. A. Denecke, President 

C. O. Hansen, Secretary 

Nevada Wool Growers Association 

101 Henderson Bank Bldg., Elko 

Ernest A. Clawson, President 

Hayden Henderson, Secretary 

New Mexs‘co Wool Growers Association 

Box 421, Albuquerque 

Floyd W. Lee, President 

Miss Isabel Benson, Secretary 

Oregon Wool Growers Association 

801 Wilcox Bldg., Portland 4 

Wayne C. Stewart, President 

W. A. Holt, Secretary 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 

Cactus Hotel Bldg., San Angelo 

Bryan Hunt, President 

Vestel Askew, Secretary 

Utah Wool Growers Association 

408 Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 

Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 

Washington Wool Growers Association 

16 South First Street, Yakima 

T. J. Drumheller, President 

A. E. Lawson, Secretary 

Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 

Rapid City 

Ward Van Horn, President 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 

Wyoming Wool Growers Association 

McKinley 

Reynold Seaverson, President 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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in England. During his stay there, he pur- 
chased 27 head of Hampshire and Suffolk 
sheep for shipment to this country. 


Australian Corriedales 


J. F. Guthrie (Corriedale) Pty. Ltd., of 
Geelong, Victoria, Australia, carries an ad- 
vertisement in this issue of the Wool Grower. 
While many United States sheepmen are 
familiar with this and other famous Au- 
stralian studs, this is the first time—at 
least for many years—that sheep from such 
flocks have been advertised in the National 
Wool Grower. 

The Guthrie stud is the oldest in Australia 
and has also been rated the number one stud 
with the Australian Corriedale Sheep As- 
sociation, which contains over 700 registered 
flocks. The Guthrie stud, it is reported, has 
won three times as many champions and first 
prizes at the leading sheep shows in Au- 
stralia as any other stud. It numbers breed- 
ers in Wyoming and Colorado among its pat- 
rons. 


Feed Value of Early Cut Hay 


The livestock feeding value of meadow 
hay is greatly influenced by the stage of 
growth maturity at which it is harvested, 
according to a feeding test made by the Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada. 


Weights of steers in the experiment 
showed that animals which received early- 
cut hay outweighed those fed late-cut hay 
by an average of 69 pounds. 

At the price received per pound at selling 
time, steers fed the early-cut hay brought 
$10.35 per head more than those fed late- 
cut hay. 

The studies, which were carried on in 
Churchill and Elko Counties, are being con- 
tinued in Elko County this winter. 


Pocketbook on Stock 
Poisoning Plants 


A 5x7-inch booklet, easy to slip into the 
pocket and covering the major stock poison- 
ing plants of Nevada, Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah, Oregon, Idaho and California, has just 
been published by Edith V. A. Murphey. The 
facts compiled by Mrs. Murphey were gath- 
ered while working with the U. S. Indian 
Service over a period of years. 

Nicely illustrated, the booklet gives brief 
descriptions of the plants, their distribution, 
symptoms of poisoning ‘and suggestions of 
preventive measures through timing of use 
of grazing lands where the plants occur and 
in the handling of stock. 

The retail price of the booklet is $2.00, 
but Mrs. Murphey offers a special rate to 
stockmen of $1.50. Copies may be secured 
by sending that amount to Edith V. A. Mur- 
phey at Potter Valley, California. 








Convention Talks 


The publication of addresses made 
before the 82nd convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association will 
continue through the coming months. 
There are several very excellent ones 
to come. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in | 


National Wool Growers Association includes a yest! 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues av 
subscriptions are received along with state associ 
tion dues by the secretaries shown for the follo® 


ing states: 


Arizona, California, Colorado, Ida 
Dakots, 


Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South 
Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. To pa 


members $5.00 per year. 


Entered as Second 


Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Sa 
Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 8, 1879. 4¢ 
ceptance for mailing at special rate of postage pi 


vided 


for in Section 1108. Act of October 8 101! 


authorized August 28, 1918. 
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Important Problems 
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| Public Lands 


“op -caege=pletaataa continues to pour out 


q 
< 


from Government bureaus, and par- 
ticularly the Forest Service, arousing 
various groups of citizens to oppose the 


) efforts of producers to stabilize the live- 
) stock industry. Taxpayers’ money is 








being spent by these agencies for talks 
at all public meetings they can reach 
and for press releases which “indicate 
that they are either confused regard- 


' ing the proposals of the livestock in- 


dustry relative to Forest Service graz- 
ing policies and the ultimate disposition 
of public domain and forest grazing 
lands chiefly valuable for grazing or 


_ they are deliberately attempting to mis- 


lead the public .. .”. This latter state- 


' ment is taken from a report by Dan C. 
McKinney, secretary of the California 
' Cattlemen’s Association. 


In this issue is the complete report of 
Mr. McKinney on the subject, “Stock- 


' men’s Proposals Regarding U.S. Forest 


Grazing Policies and Public Domain 
Lands.” This is a clear statement of the 


| position of the livestock industry. 


Relative to private ownership of pub- 
lic lands, a close study of the “Report of 
the Joint Live Stock Committee on 
Public Lands” should be made. This re- 
port appears in the February issue of 
the National Wool Grower. The Com- 


' mittee recommends that “federal legis- 
' lation be passed providing for the right 


to purchase federal lands .. . . by lessee, 
permittee or licensee ‘to whom said 
lands are leased or allotted under the 
Taylor Grazing Act... .. Such legisla- 
tion shall be by amendment to the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act.” 

You will notice that the reeommenda- 
tion does not make it mandatory for the 
lessee, permittee, or licensee to pur- 
chase any of the land. The amendment 
would merely provide for the right to 


| purchase if the user desired. In accord- 


ance with the recommendation, should 
the permittee, lessee or licensee not care 


to exercise fhe right of purchase, he 
» would in no way lose his permit, lease 
| ot license as long as he is the owner of 
| Commensurate base property. He would 


be governed by the rules and regula- 


» tions of the Taylor Grazing Act, as the 


recommendation proposes legislation as 


| a amendment to Section 14 of the Act. 


It is realized that there are many 
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problems and that they vary from one 
State to another—such as tax structure 
of the States, etc. The important thing 
is to analyze the problem from all an- 
gles in order to stabilize the livestock 
industry and present a united front to 
accomplish the objective. 


Wool Legislation 


Since the announcement by Secretary 
Anderson that the wool purchase pro- 
gram would terminate on April 15, 
1947, unless Congress acts, there has 
been great anxiety on the part of pro- 
ducers as to the future for domestic 
wool, and rightly so, because, as has 
been the condition for a number of 
years, uncertainty continues to be the 
big factor in the sheep industry. 

However, when sane reasoning is ap- 








Wool Committee Named 


The membership of the Wool Advis- 
ory Committee, one of the commodity 
groups that will assist the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the National Advis- 
ory Board Committee in the develop- 
ment of plans and work under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946 
(Hope-Flannagan Act), was announced 
by the Department of Agriculture on 
February 25, as follows: 

George L. Anderson, Adams and Le- 
land, 263 Summer Street, Boston; R. S. 
Bartlett, vice president, Botany Worst- 
ed Mills, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey; C. 
J. Fawcett, general manager, National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, 281 
Summer Street, Boston; J. A. Hill, dean, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie; L. A. Kauffman, 
secretary, Ohio Wool Growers Coopera- 
tive Association, 2050 S. High Street, 
Columbus, Ohio; John H. Nichols, Jr., 
Nichols and Company, 140 Federal 
Street, Boston; Sylvan J. Pauly, presi- 
dent, National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Deer Lodge, Montana; Howard 
Vaughn, president, California Wool 
Growers Association, Dixon, California; 
Ray W. Willoughby, vice president, Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, San 
Angelo, Texas; J. B. Wilson, secretary, 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association; 
James F. Wilson, wool technologist, 
California Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of California, Davis, 
California. 


plied, how can the Government, after 
so many years of control over prices 
for the products of the industry and 
after having committed its support to 
so many agricultural industries, deny 
assistance to the wool industry until 
the domestic stockpile is disposed of? 
It just doesn’t seem possible. 

Your Association is working with 
Congress at the present time (February 
21) to effect a program. Chairman 
Hope of the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee has announced the beginning of 
hearings on wool legislation for March 
4. At that time many bills which have 
been introduced, and some more that 
will be introduced, will receive con- 
sideration. 


A review of Congressman Barrett’s 
(Wyoming) bill will be found in this 
issue of the Wool Grower. This bill 
contains exactly the same provisions as 
in the bill reported by the House Agri- 
cultural Committee of the 79th Con- 
gress. Briefly, it provides for the estab- 
lishment of a comparable price for wool 
and lambs; permits support of domestic 
wool at not less than 90 percent of the 
comparable price until December 31, 


1948, and provides for sale of domestic 


wool in competition with foreign wool. 

It is understood that Congressman 
Hill (R-Colorado) will introduce a wool 
bill which will contain many of these 
features. As Congressman Hill is one 
of the senior members of the House Ag- 
ricultural Committee, undoubtedly his 
bill will be given much consideration. 
Your Legislative Committee is working 
closely with Congressman Hill. 

Reports indicate continued opposition 
from the National and Boston Wool 
Trade Associations on any wool legis- 
lation yet proposed. It has been re- 
ported, however, that all members of 
the trade are not in agreement with the 
officers and there may be some support 
from that quarter. The western wool 
handlers have indicated their support 
of wool legislation. 

Time is short to secure legislation 
prior to the expiration of the wool pur- 
chase program on April 15. The state 
associations have acquainted their 
members with the program, and it is felt 
that the Congress is aware of the need 
of legislation. It should be known be- 
fore long what can be expected. 


President Pauly has requested the 
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president and secretary of each state as- 
sociation to come or send a representa- 
tive to Washington to assist the Legis- 
lative Committee in securing legisla- 
tion. The outlook is good, and with your 
continued support, it should be ac- 
complished. J.M.J. 





Washington Activities 


N February 24, Mr. J. B. Wilson 

took part in the hearings before the 
Senate Agricultural Committee on the 
extension of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation from June 30, 1947, to June 
30, 1949. 


Unexpectedly, considerable attention 
was focused on the wool purchase pro- 
gram of the C.C.C. The wool trade, 
through Mr. Ralph Keltie, representing 
the Boston Wool Trade Association, put 
in its opposition to the extension of the 
present wool purchase program and re- 
quested, that, if the support-price plan 
were continued, the law be amended so 
that the C.C.C. could loan up to 90 per- 
cent of the parity price of wool, but, if 
it purchased the wool outright, it could 
only pay 80 percent of the parity price 
for it. 


Mr. Wilscn brought to the Commit- 
tee’s attention the fact that parity price 
for wool was generally conceded by all 
governmental agencies to be unfavor- 
able and unfair, and that it would be 
necessary to set up a comparable price 
for wool, in order to give fair treatment 
to its producers. At the request of Sen- 
ator Capper, chairman of the Commit- 
tee, Mr. Wilson outlined the wool pro- 
gram adopted by the National Wool 
Growers Association at its 1947 conven- 
tion (see February Wool Grower, 
page 51). 


Mr. C. J. Fawcett, general manager 
of the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration, was asked by Senator Capper 
to testify. He declared that there was no 
reason why the dealers could not buy 
all the wool they wanted; that it was a 
free and open market; and ‘that his or- 
ganization had been able to do very 
well under the program on a straight 
commission basis without any specula- 
tive profit. 

On February 28, J. B. Wilson and J. 
M. Jones appeared before a House sub- 
committee on appropriations, Mr. Wil- 
son asked for additional money for 
predator and rodent control work of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, and Mr. 
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Jones presented the statement discussed 
elsewhere in this issue of Messrs. Gord- 
on Griswold, president of the National 
Advisory Board Council, and J. Elmer 
Brock, vice chairman of the Joint Live 
Stock Committee on Public Lands, op- 
posing appropriations for the adminis- 
tration of the grazing resources by the 
Branch of Land Management above 
those provided for the 1946-47 fiscal 
year. There was no desire on the part 
of stockmen, Mr. Jones stated, to have 
the Taylor Grazing Act revoked, but 
they felt the funds provided for the cur- 
rent year were ample to cover its ad- 
ministration under the reorganization 
proposed by Mr. Rex L. Nicholson to 
the stockmen last fall. 


A March 1 report from Secretary 
Jones says that President Pauly, ex- 
President Winder, and officials from 
many of the State wool growers’ as- 
sociations, were expected to reach 
Washington by March 2 to lay plans 
for the presentation of the wool case 
before the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee on March 4. 





Foot-and-Mouth 
Legislation 


AUTHORITY for the U. S. Depar- 
ment of Agriculture to cooperate with 
the Mexican Government in the eradi- 
cation of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Mexico was contained in legislation 
that passed both Houses of Congress by 
February 26, and was signed by the 
President immediately. No funds, how- 
ever, are yet (March 3) available for 
the work. 


A Mexican delegation headed by Os- 
car Flores, assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture of Mexico, will work out with 
officials of the U.S.D.A. in Washington, 
the amount of equipment, personnel 
and material necessary to carry out the 
program, and then it is expected the 
money required will be provided by 
Congress through a deficiency approp- 
riation bill. Even though Congress is 
making heavy reductions in all its ap- 
propriations this year, little dfficulty is 
anticipated in securing the necessary 
money to combat this menace to our 
domestic stock. 


“It’s going to be difficult,” J. B. Wil- 
son, legislative chairman of the National 
Wool Growers Association, reports, “to 





explain to the public why this expendi. 
ture is necessary. It’s necessary, of 
course, because the Mexican Gover. 
ment hasn’t the money, and to us ij 
seems to be a fairly cheap insurance 
policy—much as we dislike to have ty 
pay money for anything of this kind 
because if the foot-and-mouth disease 
ever gets to our border, we can be cer. 
tain we'll have it with us for many year 
to come, and it will cost untold millions 
and perhaps billions of dollars.” 

The program tentatively agreed upon 
in a preliminary conference betweep 


Mexican and U. S. officials, F. E. Mo. § 


lin, secretary of the American National 
Live Stock Association, states in a re. 


cent release, calls for establishment of F 


a strict quarantine around the infected 
territory, the immediate destruction of 
any animais outside the quarantined 


area which break out with the disease 


and the gradual elimination of the live. 


stock within the quarantined area, first F 


sending to market all animals therein 
which have not become infected with 
the disease or which have recovered 
from it, to be followed by a campaign f 
of destroying animals which develo 7 
fresh outbreaks of the disease within 
the quarantined area. It is a longtime 
program, Mr. Mollin further points out, 


but under conditions existing in Mex F 


ico seems to be the most practical one 
that can be devised. 

The Mexican border will, of course, f 
remain closed to importations of any 
animals subject to the disease or prot- 
ucts therefrom, until the disease n0 
longer exists in Mexico. 

Measures are also before Congres 
providing for the erection of a 1905-mil 
fence between Mexico and the United 
States. 














SHEEPMAN’S CALENDAR | 


March 5-16: Southwestern 
Stock Show, Ft. Worth. 
March 25-30: Southwestern Livestock Shov, § 
Paso. E 
May 12-13: California Ram Sale, Galt. 
July 22-24: Colorado Wool Growers’ Convention, 5 
Denver. 5) 
August 6: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer. si 
August 12-13: New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuque' % 
que. 
August 14-15: Colorado Ram Sale, Denver. 
August 16: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton. 
August 19-20: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake Cit, 
Utah. 
September 27: Idaho Range ‘Ram Sale, Pocatell 
October 4-11: Pacific International  Livested 
Exposition, Portland. 
November 1-9: Grand National Livestock Ey © 
sition, San Francisco. 
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Borrett Bill: H.R. 1890 


The Barrett bill, H. R. 1890, is one 
of several measures introduced in Con- 
gress for the stabilization of the wool 
‘sdustry. This analysis of it as made 
oy Secretary Jones is y.ven here be- 
cause it includes, along with features 
of other legislative proposals, the 
establishment of an import quota on 
wool and wool manufactures. 

Secretary Anderson of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is reported as fav- 
oring tariff protection for all of the so- 
called basic commodities or commodi- 
ties that are subsidized by the Govern- 
ment. Congressman Hope, on Febru- 
ary 10, introduced a bill (H. R. 1825) 
providing for additional tariff protec- 
tion for any such commodity when im- 
ports threaten the effectiveness of the 
government subsidy or support price 


| program. 


ONGRESSMAN Frank A. Barrett 
(Wyoming) introduced in the House 
of Representatives on February 12, 
1947, a bill (H. R. 1890) which would 
amend section 22 of the Agricultural 


§ Adjustment Act by adding a new sub- 
) division which is here reviewed. 


For the purpose of supporting the 


| farm price of domestic wool, the bill 

| provides quotas for the importation of 
) foreign raw apparel wool. (Quota on 

wool for carpets, press cloth, rugs, felt 
| boots, etc., would not be established). 


The Secretary of Agriculture would 
determine and announce as of January 
lof each year the amount of wool neces- 
sary to import in the succeeding 18 
months period to meet United States 
requirements; he would establish and 


} announce import quotas, which may be 
» established by grades, for each quarter 


of the year at least one month prior to 
the beginning of the quarter. The Sec- 
retary would have access to information 
from producers, marketers, processors 
and manufacturers of wool in order to 
make it possible to administer the act. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would 
establish a comparable price for wool, 
which price would be used for the pur- 
pose of all laws in which parity or a 
comparable price is used. (As of Janu- 
ary 15, 1947, the comparable price 
would be 49 cents per grease pound at 
point of production as against the pres- 


} ent parity price of 39.3 cents per grease 


pound.) 


The Secretary of Agriculture would 
administer import quotas on wool so 
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that the domestic wool production 
would be consumed each year (by con- 
trolling the supply of foreign wool) and 
so that the price for domestic wool 
would be maintained as near as prac- 
tical at the support level (90 percent of 
the comparable price) during the period 
beginning July 1, 1947, and ending De- 
cember 31, 1948, and thereafter at the 
same percentage of the comparable 
price as is received by the basic agri- 
cultural commodities. 

If the average farm price for any year 
is less than the support price (which 
support price would be based on a per- 
centage of the comparable price as of 
January of such year) the amount of 
payment to be received by the producer 
from the Government would be de- 
termined py multiplying the pounds of 
shorn wool sold by the difference be- 
tween the average farm price for the 
year and the support price as estab- 
lished. 

For example: If the support price for 
wool for 1947 were 44 cents per grease 
pound and the average farm price for 
1947 turned out to be 40 cents per 
grease pound, the payment to the pro- 
ducer would amount to four cents per 
grease pound. If producer A, for ex- 
ample, received 46 cents per grease 
pound for his wool, he would receive 
50 cents per grease pound with the ad- 
ded payment of four cents. If producer 
B received 34 cents for his heavier 
shrinking wools, he would receive a 
total of 38 cents. In this way wool prices 
would be supported at an average of 
44 cents per grease pound. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would 
be permitted to grant relief for hardship 
cases whenever the program impaired 
the operations of any wool textile mill. 
He would also be authorized to pur- 
chase and hold at all times an amount 
of both foreign and domestic wool 
deemed necessary to pretect against a 
short supply in the market. Authority 
would be granted to sell stockpile wool 
at ost plus a reasonable handling 
charge, or at less than cost; to rotate, 
reduce or liquidate the stockpile; to 
provide wool for mills when market 
supply is short; and to sell wool at less 
than the comparable price. 

The bill provides for limiting imports 
of wool top and wool wastes to not more 
than 15 percent of the raw-apparel wool 
imports of the previous year; limiting 
imports on woven wool apparel cloth, 
felts, blankets, etc., to not more than 
214 percent of the United States pro- 
duction of woven wool apparel cloth in 


the preceding year; limiting wool yarn 
and wool knit items to not more than 
1.5 per cent of the total United States 
production of wool sales yarn in the pre-. 
ceding year. 

Congressman Barrett’s bill would al- 
so establish wool as a basic commodity 
along with wheat, corn, rice, tobacco, 
cotton and peanuts which are now basic 
commodities. 


J. M. J. 





Grazing Fee Increase 


News of the increase in fees for 
grazing on Taylor districts reached the 
National Wool Grower office in time 
to make a brief announcement in the 
February issue. The full release of 
the Bureau of Land Management (Feb- 
ruary 18) follows: 


grazing fee of eight cents per head 

per month for cattle and horses, and 
one and three-fifths cents for sheep and 
goats on the public range in the Federal 
grazing districts in ten Western States 
will be put into effect on May 1, under 
new rate schedules for the Bureau of 
Land Management just approved by 
Secretary of the Interior J .A. Krug. 
The present fees are five cents for cattle 
and horses, and one cent for sheep and 
goats. 


The increase in the rates, which had 
been charged since the enactment of 
the Taylor Grazing Act in 1934, was de- 
termined by Secretary Krug after six 
months of special investigation, which 
developed that the rates were far out 
of line not only with the cost of adminis- 
tration of the Federal range, but also 
with the value of the facilities and serv- 
ices made available to the livestock in- 
dustry on the range. The investigation 
was begun last August by Rex L. Nich- 
olson, of California, who was appointed 
special consultant by Secretary Krug 
to look into the Federal range fees and 
problems involved in the consolidation 
of the former Grazing Service and the - 
General Land Office into the Bureau 
of Land Management in the Department 
of the Interior. 

Collected by the Bureau in connec- 
tion with the issuance of licenses and 
permits for the grazing of livestock on 


-the public range, the fees were charged 


last year on more than 145,000,000 acres 
of public land in connection with the 


‘grazing of 2,145,000 cattle, 108,800 hors- 


es, 7,085,000 sheep and 58,000 goats. : 


4 4 








Notice of the increase in fees has 
been sent by Secretary Krug to the Sen- 
ate and House Public Lands and Ap- 
propriations Committees, as well as to 
the officials of the national livestock 
organizations. 





Bureau of Land 
Management Funds 


IRES of protest were sent to Presi- 
dent Truman by both the Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association and the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion following the appointment by Sec- 
retary Krug of the Interior Department 
of Fred W. Johnson as director and Joel 
D. Wolfschn as associate director of the 
Bureau of Land Management without 
consulting with the users of the public 
domain, as had been promised last sum- 
mer when Mr. Rex Nicholson sought 
cooperation of permittees and lessees of 
Taylor Grazing lands in the reorgan- 
ization of the Grazing Service. 

On February 20, reply to President 
Pauly’s message was made by Acting 
Secretary of the Interior, Oscar L. 
Chapman: 


My dear Mr. Pauly: 
Your wire of February 12 to the Presi- 
dent protesting the appointment of Mr. Fred 
Johnson as Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management, and Mr. Joel D. Wolf- 
sohn as Associate Director, has been re- 
ferred to me for reply. 


It was only after careful study had been 
given for several months to the diverse 
problems of administering the public lands 
that these appointments were made. I feel 
sure that the individuals have an intense 
interest in the problems of your group and 
that every effort will be directed toward an 
effective program. 


Sincerely yours, 


/s/ OSCAR L. CHAPMAN 
Acting Secretary of Interior 


Gordon Griswold, president of the 
National Advisory Board Council, and 
J. Elmer Brock, vice chairman of 
the Joint Live Stock Committee on 
Public Lands on February 20, 1947 filed 
a brief with the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations which is considering 
the funds allotted the Bureau of Land 
Management during the next fiscal 
year. 

Messrs. Griswold and Brock, in their 
brief, recite the fact that the coopera- 
tion. of the two groups they represent 
in the proposed reorganization plans 
and in recommending to stockmen that 
they accept an increase in fees suffici- 
ent to cover the cost of administering 
the grazing resource was secured on the 
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understanding that stockmen would be 
given an opportunity to review Mr. 
Nicholson’s report and their preferen- 
ces in regard to the filling of the posi- 
tions of director of the Breau of Land 
Management and chief of the Range Di- 
vision would be given consideration, 
and that the promises made have not 
been kept. 

Therefore, the brief asks, “that the 
personnel of the Branch of Range 
Management does not exceed that set 
up by Mr. Nicholson in conference with 
the livestock interests; that the approp- 
riation be no more than necessary to 
permit the personnel to function; that 
Congress ascertain why the understand- 
ing and agreement of Mr. Nicholson and 
the livestock interests were not accept- 
ed by the Secretary in good faith; and 





why no effort was made to go along 
with this agreement.” 

The brief states that funds availabl. 
in 1946 to carry on the work of admip. 
istering the Taylor Grazing Act insofay 
as grazing is concerned were ample anj 
there is no apparent reason why they 
should be increased. The brief aly 
states that, in the stockmen’s. opinion, 


Mr. Nicholson acted in good faith © 


through the entire discussion, and im. 
presses upon the Subcommittee 
Appropriations the fact that, until fing 
disposition of the public domain, th 
general provisions and objectives of the 
Taylor Grazing Act are satisfactory t 
the livestock industry, and that the 
stockmen are not seeking to set aside 
or prevent the administration of th 
act. 








Investigation of Forest Servic: 


N investigation of the policies of the 

Forest Service in regulating grazing 

on national forests will be started in 

March by a subcommittee of the House 

Committee on Public Lands, it is report- 
ed. 

Congressman Barrett of Wyoming is 
chairman of this committee and will be 
in charge of these hearings. 

While Secretary Anderson of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has indicated 
he has no objection to such an investi- 
gation, he holds that the reductions pro- 
posed by the Forest Service for 1947 
should go into effect, notwithstanding 
the investigation. The Committee con- 
tends that they should be held in abey- 
ance until its study is concluded. 

Secretary Anderson’s letter of Febru- 
ary 19 to Representative Richard J. 
Welch of California, who is chairman 
of the House Committee on Public 
Lands, and the latter’s reply two days 
later follow: 


<< 


Hon. Richard J. Welch, Chairman 
Committee on the Public Lands 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C 


Dear Mr. Welch: 

Reference is made to your letter of Feb- 
ruary 4 and the accompanying resolution 
adopted by the Committee on the Public 
Lands of the House of Representatives. 

First let me say I am wholeheartedly in 
favor of an investigation. During the past 
year we have received complaints from many 
national-forest grazing users and associa- 
tions charging the Forest Service with un- 
necessary reductions in grazing use. We 
have also received many communications 
from other national-forest grazing users, 
conservation organizations, and individu- 


als, urging support of the Department) 
range policies and programs. In view of th: 
current widespread interest in range ani 
watershed conditions, I am convinced ; 
thorough-going investigation, with full op 
portunity for all livestock and conservation 
groups to be heard, would help immeasurably 
to clear up misunderstandings which may 
now exist. I assure the Committee of th 
fullest possible cooperation of both the De 
partment and the Forest Service. 

The reduction program is not new. It ha 
been going on for a good many years with 
the objective of balancing use with grazin 
capacity of national-forest ranges. But th 
program has received more attention j 
stockmen and others in recent years becaus 
it has been necessary to step it up in som 
cases after finding that depletion on a goo 
many ranges was keeping ahead of correc: 
ive measures. 

Reductions in total for any one year hav 
never been excessive. During the past fire 
years they have averaged about 2!/2 percett 
pér year. Adjustments are always related ti 
specific range allotments, and the conditia 
of the soil and vegetation thereon. I mentim 
these facts to emphasize that reductions har 
been neither as widespread nor as drastic # 
charged in some of the resolutions now 
ing adopted by certain livestock associé 





tions. Nor is there the slightest thought, # 
some allege, of removing all livestock frm 
the national forests. Grazing use is & 
couraged and fostered wherever appropriat 
and is one of the major uses of the nation 
forests. 


It is the fixed policy of the Departmel 


to give affected permittees ample notice") | 


proposed reductions, an opportunity to re 
their range with the Forest officers, and? 
spread heavy reductions over several yeals 
At the same time I do not wish to conc} 
the fact that on some individual allotme!}) 
the reductions planned for 1947 plus thi)” 
planned for 1948 and the succeeding yea’ 





are heavy. In isolated instances they re S 
on a few rangtmy 
with extremely high watershed values Wty) 


50 percent or more and 


mate total exclusion of livestock is plann” 
If we are to stop depletion on critical wal)” 
sheds which contribute to irrigation or 9 
water supply systems, such remedial my 
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ures cannot be deferred without damaging 
other interests and values. 


The Department’s range conservation pro- 
gram is not limited to reductions in livestock 
numbers. We are also endeavoring to im- 
prove range conditions by reseeding, better 
management of the livestock on the range, 
installation of range improvements to aid 
management, elimination of rodents and 
poisonous plants, and other means. 

At this writing the 1947 program is al- 
yeady in various stages of application. On 
yearlong ranges the 1947 adjustments are 
already in effect, the livestock are on the 
range, and the fees, in most instances, have 
already been paid. On seasonal ranges, 
where any reductions were planned for 1947, 
the permittees knew of the plans not later 
than last fall and have had opportunity to 
arrange for the reduced number. 


The reductions already in effect or 
planned for 1947 reflect merely a continua- 
tion of the policy followed in past years— 
namely that of accomplishing some progress 
each year in the solution of critical range 
and watershed problems. In many cases the 
1947 adjustments will complete the reduc- 
tions on certain range allotments in so far 
as can be determined now. In other cases, 
as already indicated, the 1947 reductions are 
only a part of those needed to bring grazing 
use in balance with grazing capacity. Where 
further heavy reductions are contemplated 
they will be spread over a period of years 
in order to allow the permittee opportunity 
gradually to adjust his operation to fewer 
animals. 

In view of the evident ineffectiveness of 
reductions too small or too long postponed 
in halting accelerated range depletion, - I 
feel that the already announced and planned 
for reductions for the 1947 season should be 
made. I am, however, entirely willing to 
work with the Committee en plans for crit- 
ically examining the program for 1948 and 
following years; also to have the Committee 
inquire into the justification for reductions 
made in 1947 or earlier years. With this in 
mind, the Chief of the Forest Service and I 
have agreed to postpone final determination 
of 1948 adjustments until the latest possible 
date this fall that would allow the permit- 
tees an opportunity to adjust to any reduc- 
tions which may be necessary in 1948. This 
will give the Committee most of 1947 in 
which to make its investigation. In the mean- 
time the Forest Service would avoid anv 
final determination as-to 1948 but would 
continue its program of working with per- 
mittees, permittee groups, and other organ- 
izations to bring about a better understand- 
ing of range and watershed conditions. 

I urge, as an essential part of the investi- 
gation, that the Committee arrange to view 
on the ground representative areas where 
reductions in livestock numbers and other 
Measures are considered necessary by the 
Forest Service. I believe that is indispen- 
sable in order that the Committee may ac- 
curately judge the correctness of statements 
made as to range conditions by those hold- 
ing conflicting views. 

The Committee recognizes in its resolution 
that interest in this question is widespread. 
Such interest is being manifested not only 
by livestock permittees but also, and increas- 
ingly, by such conservation groups as the 

erican Forestry Association, Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America, the National Wild- 
life Federation, game protective associa- 
tions and sportsmen groups, state game com- 
missions, educational associations, labor 
groups, state game commissions, education- 
al associations, labor groups, women’s clubs, 
and farm organizations. The interest is 
Widely diversified and frequently controver- 
sial. I urge the Committee to afford all 
groups an opportunity to be heard. 
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I have already said, and should like to 
repeat, that the Department and the Forest 
Service will do everything possible to help 
make the investigation complete and con- 
structive. Sincerely yours, 

/s/ CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


Secretary 
* ee * 


Honorable Clinton P. Anderson 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C 

My dear Mr. Secretary: 

Your letter of the nineteenth instant, with 
reference to reductions in permit allotments 
in the national forests, has been received by 
me, and I deeply appreciate your personal 
expression of. desire to cooperate in this 
matter. I have referred it to the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Lands, of which Congress- 
man Barrett of Wyoming is chairman. He 
has polled the members of the Committee 
presently available. 

The Subcommittee feels that 1947 reduc- 
tions should be held in abeyance until the 
Committee has had an opportunity to in- 
vestigate the matter. As you point out, 
many complaints have been entered by for- 
est grazing users. The legislatures of at 
least two States have recently passed reso- 
lutions demanding this action. 


The Subcommittee further feels that, 
while in some cases the reductions in any one 
year have not been excessive, in many cases, 
nevertheless, the cumulative reductions over 
a period of years are deemed to be exces- 
sive. On the other hand, as you state, the 
reductions in some cases for the current 
year are termed “arbitrary, drastic and un- 
warranted” by some of the users affected, 
and, in fact, the proposed reductions in some 
areas do appear to be wholly unjustified. 
Since the reductions in allotments for 1947 
on seasonal ranges have not been put into 
effect as yet, members feel that same should 
be held up until the matter can be investi- 
gated. The Subcommittee proposes to hear 
representatives of interested parties in 
Washington early in March, and it feels 
very strongly that the program for reduc- 
tions during the current year should be de- 
ferred as requested in my letter to you of 
February fourth. I have strongly advocat- 
ed to the Committee my own view which is 
in accordance with yours that members 
should make field investigations. 

I hope you can promptly advise me that 
this program of reductions for 1947 has been 
held in abeyance pending the investigation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
/s/ RICHARD J. WELCH 
Chairman 








Confusion on Public Land Questions 


There has been a good deal of mis- 
understanding and a lot of misleading 
statements published about the live- 
stock man’s objectives in connection 
with the administration of the forest 
lands and the right to own lands gov- 
erned by the Taylor Grazing Act. The 
February 14 release of Mr. Dan C. 
McKinney, secretary of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association, printed below, 
should set everyone straight on the 
question at issue: 


GTATEMENTS made by representa- 
tives of the American Forestry As- 
sociation and other conservationist and 
sportsmen’s organizations, as reported 
in the press, indicate that they are eith- 
er confused regarding the proposals of 
the livestock industry relative to Forest 
Service grazing policies and the ulti- 
mate disposition of public domain and 
forest grazing lands chiefly valuable 
for grazing, or, they are deliberately 
attempting to mislead the public con- 
cerning these matters. The importance 
of these issues—vital to the public and 
to the industries directly concerned— 
demands that they be considered on 
their actual merits, and that decisions 
be made in the light of reason rather 
than emotionalism and sentimentality. 
In the first place, in order to under- 
stand the questions involved, it is neces- 
sary to recognize the distinction be- 


tween national forest lands and other 
lands classed as public domain. 

National Forest Lands are owned, of 
course, by the Federal Government. 
These lands are under the administra- 
tion of the U. S. Forest Service. Their 
status has long differed from the public 
domain lands in that the original forest 
lands were withdrawn from the public 
domain. This removed them from the 
application of the laws relating to entry 
for settlement, mining, timbering, graz- 
ing, and other purposes, and placed 
them under the jurisdiction and admin- 
istration of the U. S. Forest Service, 
created for the purpose. The Forest 
Service assumed full authority over 
these lands and attained much the same 
status as a private owner, making its 
own rules and regulations by which the 
public could use such lands for such 
purposes as are permitted by the For- 
est Service. The Forest Service can sell, 
exchange, rent, or lease its own lands 
or buy other lands. 

The Public Domain, on the other 
hand, retained its “public” status and 
remained subject to the laws relating 
to settlement, mining, etc., until pass- 
age of the Taylor Grazing Act in 1934 
put an end to homesteading and auth- 
orized regulated grazing which is now 
administered under the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

The purposes of the Taylor Act, as 
stated therein, were “to stop injury to 
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the public grazing lands by preventing 
over-grazing and soil deterioration, to 
provide for their orderly use, improve- 
ment and development, to stabilize the 
livestock industry dependent upon the 
public range, and for other purposes. 
pending the final disposal of the 
lands involved.” 

Against this brief background we 
present the following explanation of 
stockmen’s proposals concerning Forest 
Service grazing policies and the final 
disposition of public domain lands. 

In the first place, S-33 has nothing to 
do with the public domain and has no 
connection with the proposal now being 
considered by the livestock industry, 
that public domain grazing lands be 
ultimately transferred to private owner- 
ship. S-33 relates only to the manage- 
ment and administration of national 
forest grazing land. Let us, therefore, 
first consider this bill. It provides sub- 
stantially as follows: 


Section 1: (And this is the only part of 
the bill to which the Forest Service admits 
having any serious objection) provides that 
no permits shall be reduced for the purpose 
of distribution. Under the bill, the Forest 
Service retains all rights to reduce permits 

(1) to protect such lands from over- 
grazing; 


(2) To preserve public resources thereof 
from destruction or improvident impair- 
ment; or 


(3) For the orderly administration of the 
use or uses to which such lands shall in fact 
be put for reforestation, recreation, wildlife 
conservation, mining, public watersheds pro- 
tection, or public water storage and flood 
control. 


Section 2 simply defines commensurate 
property and authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to promulgate regulations and 
instructions fixing additional standards for 
each area containing national forest lands 
as may be necessary and proper for the pur- 
pose of determining whether property or 
facilities are adequate and suitable to be 
considered commensurate. 


Section 3 gives legal status to the local 
Forest Permittees’ Advisory Boards, (which 
have long existed under Forest Service reg- 
ulations) and provides for the election of 
members under procedures approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Subsection (c) 
provides that such advisory board “shall 
consist of not less than three nor more than 
twelve members, who shall be national forest 
grazing permittees in the area for which 
such board is constituted, elected, and recog- 
nized. In addition, a wildlife representative 
may be appointed as a member of such 
board by the State game commission, or the 
corresponding public body of the State in 
which the advisory board is located, to ad- 
vise on wildlife problems.” 

Section 4 provides that local grazing prob- 
lems be referred to the advisory board for 
its advice and recommendations, but the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture or his duly authorized 
representative may over-rule, disregard or 
modify any such recommendations, furnish- 
ing the local advisory board in writing the 
reasons for such actions. 


Section 5 requires the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to give the local board thirty days’ 
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notice of the issuance of any regulation 
“with respect to the administration of graz- 
ing on national forest lands, or of amend- 
ments or additions to, or modifications in 
any such regulation, which in his judgment 
would substantially modify existing policy 
with respect to grazing in national forests, 
or which would materially affect preferenc- 
es of permittees in the area involved...... i 
It provides also that the local advisory board 
may at any time recommend to the Secretary 
or his representative “the issuance of reg- 
ulations or instructions relating to the use 
of national forest lands, seasons of use, 
grazing capacity of such lands, and any 
other matters affecting the administration 
of one in the area represented by such 
board.” 


Section 6 reads, “Nothing in this act shall 
be construed as limiting or restricting any 
right, title, or interest of the United States 
in any lands of resources.” 


S-33 was reported favorably to the 
79th Congress by the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys, but failed 
of passage largely because of the op- 
position of the United States Forest 
Service. It has been reintroduced in 
the present Congress with the full en- 
dorsement of most livestock organiza- 
tions including our own, as our mem- 
bers in their State conventions have re- 
peatedly endorsed it by resolution. 

Actually, the bill only enacts into law 
what forest officials now proclaim to be 
their existing policy, and the policy 
which Secretary Anderson proposes to 
follow throughout the present ten-year 
permit period. Their position is that 
while they now claim to be doing exact- 
ly what the bill provides, they do not 
want to be required to do so by law. 

Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
has publicly stated that he favors legis- 
lation which would give the local advis- 
ory boards legal status. He has further 
stated that there would be no reduc- 
tions in permits during the present ten- 
year period for distribution. Yet many 
Forest Service officials continue to de- 
mand reductions and the right to make 
reductions at the present tim for this 
purpose. That is the reason stockmen 
consider legislation such as S-33 to be 
necessary. Without such legislation, no 
stability can exist. The inconsistencies 
of forest officials and their policies are 
rapidly destroying the confidence of 
permittees in the integrity and true in- 
tent of the Forest Service. 

There is nothing in S-33 to provide 
any basis whatever for transferring con- 
trol or ownership of Forest Service 
lands to private interests. Neither is 
there anything in S-33 to provide a bas- 
is for automatic renewal of grazing per- 
mits every ten years, nor to provide any 
possibility for purchases of Forest Serv- 
ice lands by private interests. 





Transfer of Forest Grazing Lands 


Entirely independent of S-33, the 
American National Live Stock Associa. 
tion and various state groups have re. 
cently suggested that lands now situ. 
ated within national forests and chiefly 
valuable for grazing purposes be trans. 
ferred to the Taylor Grazing Service, 
and administered under the laws goy. 
erning that agency and subject to its 
rules and regulations. This suggestion 
is offered in the interests of stability 
and uniformity which cannot be ob. 
tained under the conflicting policies of 
various landlords. 


Final Disposition of Public 
Domain Grazing Lands 


Also independent of S-33 and a much 
more recent development is the propos- 
al by national and many state livestock 
associations, that national legislation be 
enacted to provide for the ultimate 
transfer by purchase of public domain 
grazing lands, now under the adminis. 
tration of the Taylor Grazing Service, 
to state and private ownership. In view 
of the strong sentiment among livestock 
men of the western range states, recent 
conventions of the American National 
Live Stock Association and Nationa 
Wool Growers Association went on rec: 
ord as favoring such legislation. 

Sale of the lands would be based up- f 
on Government appraisal of the value F 
which would vary according to the 
grazing capacity of such lands as were 
determined to be chiefly valuable fo 
grazing. The California Cattlemen's 
Association, in a resolution adopted in 
our annual convention at Sacramento 
last December 14, stated its opposition 
to any arbitrary requirement that such 
lands be purchased by private inter- 
ests, but conceded that in some areas of 
the West the best public interest might 
be served by the passage of such lands 
into private ownership. 

California cattlemen in opposing any 7 
mandatory* purchase of Taylor grazing 
lands state that they do not believe that 
the lands could be purchased or & 
sessed at values which would enable 
them to pay taxes on them. Copy of our 7 


resolution reads as follows: b 
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Resolution No. 5: Opposing Mandatory © 
Purchase of Taylor Grazing Lands...:.: © 
Whereas, much of the public domain in Cali: 9 
fornia is of very low carrying capacity, até 
the present tax structure is such that! § 
would not be possible for the present users © 
to pay the tax cost on such lands under pr 


(*The present proposal is to provide the right @ 
purchase but not to make it mantatory.) 


The National Wool Growe’ 
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yate ownership without jeopardizing the val- 
ue of their own base properties. The value 
of base properties was largely established 
by the existing privileges on the adjacent 
public lands which are usable for only a 
small part of the year-round operations. The 
questions involved and groups interested 
are varied, important and powerful. 

Whereas, we wish to have coordinated ef- 
fort on this subject by those with mutual in- 
terests and specifically including cattle, 
sheep, and mining groups, * 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That we op- 
pose any legislation that would make man- 
datory private purchase of any of the lands 
now administered under the Taylor Grazing 
Act. We recommend strengthening the Tay- 
jor Act by amendments or change of regula- 
tions necessary for proper administration 
of said lands. At the same time, we recog- 
nize that much public domain is not in Tay- 
lor grazing districts and purchase of such 


' land may have advantages in some cases. A 


continuous study of the problem in its con- 
stantly developing phases is necessary so 
that the public can be kept better informed 
of the best public interests in this whole 
question. 


There is nothing in any of these pro- 
posals to jeopardize the legitimate in- 
terests of the sportsmen, recreationists, 
or other groups, as they are amply pro- 


|} tected under the regulations of both the 


national forest and the Taylor grazing 


' services. The lands in which the stock- 


men are concerned are unnecessary to 
any function of a democratic govern- 
ment, as are millions of acres of other 
lands acquired by the Government for 
military reservations, bombing ranges, 


etc. It is our belief as American citi- 


zens that the land policy which con- 
tributed so much to the settlement and 
development of our country should be 
continued until all lands which are ex- 
cess to the Government and can be 
economically and profitably owned and 
operated under private enterprise are 
placed on the tax rolls to help support 
the tax structure of our local, State and 
National governments. Where hunting, 
recreation, watershed protection, tim- 
ber production, etc., are the highest 
uses for government lands, then such 
lands can and should be dedicated to 


these purposes. 


Those who are opposed in principle 
to private acquisition of remaining pub- 
lie domain lands suited to economical 
private operation seem to forget that 
all of the lands in those states which 
came into the Union early have long 
since passed into private ownership and 
are on the tax rolls to support the econ- 
omies of those states and of the nation. 
Only the Western States which came 
into the Union late were treated as step- 
children and their lands reserved by the 
Federal Government. If their theory is 
sound, then our former national policy 
should be reversed and millions of acres 
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of land now productive in private own- 
ership should be returned to the public 
domain. 

Dan C. McKinney, Secretary 





New Mexico Convention 


INCE the British Government—not 
the individual British, Australian, 

or New Zealand grower—controls 85 
percent of the fine wools of the world, 
President Floyd W. Lee told the mem- 
bers of the New Mexico Wool Growers 
Association in their 44th annual con- 
vention at Albuquerque, February 4-5, 
that an increase in the tariff on wool 
will not give them sufficient protection. 


“‘We sheepmen in the United States,” 
Mr. Lee said, “are more or less helpless 
individuals who are in competition not 
with the British and Australian and 
New Zealand wool growers, but with 
the British Government. The British 
Government has passed a law.... 
which guarantees to its growers in 
Great Britain and its Dominions a fair 
market for their wool for the next ten 
years. That law .... takes the British, 
Australian and New Zealand wool 
grower out of competition with you 
and me and puts us into competition 
with the British Government. There- 
fore, in my opinion, it has become neces- 
sary for our Government to take over 
the domestic wool industry of the Unit- 
ed States so that there may be fair com- 
petition not between grower and grow- 
er, but between government and gov- 
ernment When a foreign govern- 
ment has taken over its wool industry 
and subsidized it, that government can 
so control pricés as to dump its wools 
on our market regardless of a protective 
tariff, as the British Dominions are do- 
ing now to the tune of a billion pounds 
per year If you did have a tariff 
such as some of the associations are ask- 
ing for, the foreign government con- 
trolled and subsidized industry can cut 
right in under or over your tariff.” 


Mr. Lee pointed out that under the 
present tariff duty on wool the United 
States collects annually around 130 
million dollars, that the cost to the gov- 
ernment of a subsidy on domestic wool 
would be possibly 65, million dollars, 
which, if deducted from the wool duties 
collected, would leave around 65 mil- 
lion dollars for the United States Treas- 
ury. 


The New Mexico sheepmen approved 


in principle the plan adopted by the 
National Wool Growers Association for 
protection of the industry against gov- 
ernment subsidized foreign wools by ex- 
tension of the Commodity Credit Corp- 
oration’s buying program after April 
15; disposal of the present government 
stockpile; and passage of the O’Mahon- 
ey bill. 

They also gave approval to the rec- 
ommendations of the Joint Live Stock 
Committee on Public Lands to provide, 
by amendment of the Taylor Grazing 
Act, the right for any permittee or les- 
see to purchase the lands allotted to his 
use or leased to him, and asked for a 
nation-wide study and classification of 
range lands under the provisions of the 
Hope-Flannagan Act for agricultural 
research. 

Resolutions on lamb marketing, pred- 
atory animals and transportation sim- 
ilar to those incorporated in the 1947 
Platform and Program.of the National 
Wool Growers Association were also 
adopted. 


The National Association’s Platform 
and Program for 1947 was presented 
and analyzed at the convention by Pres- 
ident Sylvan J. Pauly. 

The New Mexico convention, like all 
other sheepmen’s meetings this year, 
reached new heights in attendance 
(700) and activity. While faced with 
many problems, wool growers evi- 
denced the determination and strength 
to work for their proper solution. 

Mr. Lee of San Mateo was reelected 
president for the 16th consecutive time, 
with Jess W. Corn of Roswell, Manuel 
B. Otero of Albuquerque and Bruce 
M. Barnard of Shiprock as vice presi- 
dents. Miss Isabel Benson was appoint- 
ed secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion for the 14th consecutive time. 

Speakers at the convention included: 
George A. Godfrey, Animas, president 
of the New Mexico Cattle Growers As- 
sociation; Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, 
Montana, president, National Wool 
Growers Association; A. D. Brownfield, 
Deming, acting chairman of the Joint 
Live Stock Committee on Public Lands; 
Senator Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico; 
Governor T. J. Mabry; Hugh M. Mil- 
ton, III, president, New Mexico Agri- 
cultural College; A. K. Mackey, agri- 
cultural relations director, Oklahoma 
National Stock Yards Company; Dr. 
Marvin Koger and Joe Whiteman, New 
Mexico College of A & M; and Dr. F. 
L. Schneider, Albuquerque, of the New 
Mexico division, U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 








Wool Show 


The 8th New Mexico wool show, held 
in conjunction with the convention, was 
the largest and best on record. Lowery 
Hagerman of Santa Fe won the grand 
championship award with his first-place 
fleece in the range sheep class. New 
Mexico College of A. & M. won the re- 
serve championship of the show with 
its first-place fleece in the Rambouillet 
class. The A. D. Jones Estate, Roswell, 
had the champion fleece in the range 
fine-wool class. Flying H. Ranch, Ros- 
well, had the half-blood first-place 
award; P. R. Fuller Estate, Roswell, 
championship in the three-eighths blood 
range ewe class; Floyd Childress, Ros- 
well, the championship breed fleece on 
a Corriedale ram _ fleece; Donald 
Wunsch, Mesilla Park, the champion 
junior class fleece on a Rambouillet ewe 
fleece. 


Practically one-half of the Hilton Ho- 


tel mezzanine floor was required for the 
display. 

Ivan Watson, extension animal hus- 
bandman, and P. E. Neale, State 
A. & M. College sheep specialist, show 
managers, concurred in complimenting 
growers on the statewide showing in 
which twenty-four of the State’s thirty- 
one counties were represented. 





Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements 


ITH trade agreement negotiations 
with some 14 countries scheduled 

to open on April 10 in Geneva and a 
Republican Congress ready to take ac- 
tion on some one of many bills either to 
suspend the President’s authority to 
make trade treaties or to postpone fur- 
ther reductions in the tariff, the Ad- 
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Grand champion lamb of the National Western Stock Show (Denver, Janu- 
ary 10-18, 1947) was a Southdown shown by Fred Matley (right) of Coalville, 


Utah. 


The lamb, weighing 100 pounds, was sold at $7.25 a pound to Jett & 


Stillman Meat Company, who donated it to the Stadium Building fund. Rebought 
by the K. & B. Packing Company, it brought $325 to the fund. Leo Stillman is 


holding the head of the lamb. 





ministration is trying to win G. O. P 
support to its trade agreement program 
through certain concessions. 


On February 25, President Trumay 
issued an order providing for the fol. 
lowing modifications in the trade agree. 
ment program which follow quite close. 
ly the formula outlined by Senator 
Vandenberg of Michigan and Millikiy 
of Colorado on February 6: 


1. A clause shall be included in all futur 
trade agreements to provide that any cop. 
cession granted by the United States on any 
article may be withdrawn if the article is he. 
ing imported in quantities threatening do. 
mestic producers. 


2. The United States Tariff Commission 
may investigate to determine if such conces. 
sions threaten serious injury to domestic 
producers and may make recommendations 
to the President concerning withdrawal or 
modification of the concession. 


3. The Tariff Commission shall hold pub. 
lic hearings in connection with investiga. 
tions. 


4. The Tariff Commission shall submit at 
least once a year “a factual report on oper. 
ation of the trade agreements program.” 


5. An interdepartmental committee will 
act as the agency through which the Presi. 
dent will obtain information and advice be. 
fore concluding a trade agreement. 


6. On each dutiable import item considered 
by the interdepartmental committee, the Tar- 
iff Commission is required to analyze and 
publish the possible domestic effects. 


7. The Commerce Department also wil 
analyze the production, trade and consump- 


tion of each export item proposed for inclus. 


ion in a trade agreement. 


8. The President will receive a report by 
dissenting members of the interdepartment- 
al committee in connection with any conces- 
sion lacking unanimous recommendation. 

9. Every trade agreement will contain a 

“most-favored-nation provision,” securing 
for exports of the United States “the bene. 
fits of all tariff concessions and other tariff 
advantages hereafter accorded by the other 
party or parties to the agreement to any 
third country.” 


In announcing his order on the 
handling of the reciprocal trade pro 


gram, Mr. Truman had this to say about f 


the international trade meeting coming 
up in Geneva in April: 


“We plan to complete the draft ofa 


charter establishing common principles f 


of world trade policies and setting wp 
an international trade organization. We 
also shall negotiate the reduction of tar- 
iff, the removal of other barriers t 
trade, and the elimination of discrim 
inatory practices. I am very happy tha 
Senators Vandenberg and Millikio 
agree that we should go forward with 
the Geneva negotiations.” 


The National Wool Grower 
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National 


Western 
Wool Show 


TH grand champion fleece and win- 

ner of the silver plaque offered by 
the National Wool Growers Association 
at the National Western Wool Show in 
Denver, January 10-18, was shown by 
U.S. Archibald, Pine Tree Ranch, Gil- 
lette, Wyoming. Shorn from a Columbia 
ram, this fleece was given top rating 
over 164 choice entries by Judges Bruce 
Barnard of Shiprock, New Mexico, and 
§. O. Grandstaff of Fort Wingate, New 
Mexico. It was hard ridden, however, 
by a fleece from a Rambouillet ram ex- 
hibited by the New Mexico A. & M. 
College which took the reserve grand 
champion award. 


; The best Colorado fleece, which re- 


ceived the W. C. Osborn trophy given 
by the Colorado Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, was a Corriedale ram fleece ex- 
hibited by Ernest and Donald Ramstet- 
ter of Golden, Colorado. 

Berry Duff, Colorado wool specialist, 
was in charge of the show. A full list of 
winning fleeces, which came from Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Wyoming and Tex- 
as is given. 


Territory Fleeces 


Fine—27 shown. 1, J. P. White, Roswell, 
N. Mex.; 2, T. J. Sutherland, Roswell, N. 
Mex.; 3, King Bros., Laramie, Wyo.; 4, H. A. 
Isowery, Roswell, N. Mex.; 5, Martin Corn, 
Roswell, N. Mex.; 6, H. H. McGee, Roswell, 
N. Mex.; 7, Carl McNally, Roswell, N. Mex.. 
8, J. F. Sutherland, Roswell, N. Mex.; 9, 





D. M, Martinez, Roy, N. Mex.; 10, S. P. John- 
son, Jr., Roswell, N. Mex. 

Half blood—14 shown. 1, Flying H. Ranch, 
Flying H., N. Mex.; 2, Eugenio Perez, 
Vaughn, N. Mex.; 3, Flying H. Ranch, Fly- 
ing H., N. Mex.; 4, O. M. Martinez, Roy, N. 
Mex.; 5, Eugenio Perez, Vaughn, N. Mex.; 6, 
Floyd Lee, San Mateo, N. Mex.; 7, R. B. 
Rogerson, Walden, Colo.; 8, Norm Winder, 
Craig, Colo.; 9, Rich Winder, Craig, Colo.; 
10, Herb Jolley, Meeker, Colo. 

Three-eighths blood—13 shown. 1, Norm 
Winder; 2, P. R. Fuller estate, Picacho, N. 
Mex.; 3, Rich Winder; 4, Ed Nelson, Tinnie, 
N. Mex.; 5, R. B. Rogerson; 6, Stewart Mac- 
Arthur, Wagon Mound, N. Mex.; 7, P. R. 
Fuller estate; 8, R. B. Rogerson; 9, Torren 
L. §. Company, Vaughn, N. Mex.; 10, Carl 
Seeley, Meeker, Colo. 

Quarter blood—6 shown. 1, King Bros.; 
2,R. B. Rogerson; 3, R. B. Rogerson; 4, Louis 
Visintainer, Craig, Colo.; 5 Lou Wyman, 
Craig, Colo.; 6, Ralph Reeve, Craig, Colo. 

Low quarter blood—4 shown. 1, King Bros., 

ramie, Wyo.; 2, Victor Riley, Walden, 
Colo.; 83, Victor Riley; 4, Ralph Reeve. 
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WINNERS OF FIRST WOOL JUDGING CONTEST 


The team from the Colorado A. and M. College, Ft. Collins, won the wool judging contest—first of 
its kind in the United States—at the National Western Stock Show, Denver, January 10-18, 1947. Mem- 
bers of the team (from left to right) are: George Beach of Berkeley, California; Arthur Allen of Ft. 
Collins, son of A. C. (Red) Allen, former secretary of the Colorado Wool Growers Association, and the 
high individual in the contest; Robert Richardson of Denver; Sam Vance of Ft. Collins, Jim Oxley of 
Monte Vista, Colorado; and Eugene Bertone assistant professor of animal husbandry, who coached the 


winning team. - Seven other colleges entered the contest: 


Wyoming University, Nebraska University, 


New Mexico State College, Utah State College, Oklahoma A. and M., Kansas State, and Texas Institute 


of Technology. 


Texas Type Fleeces 


Fine—15 shown. 1, A. D. Jones estate, Tat- 
um, N. Mex.; 2, J. U. Gross and Son, Cap- 
rock, N. Mex.; 3, A. D. Jones estate; 4, J. D. 
Coates, Roswell, N. Mex.; 5, Dave McGee, 
Roswell, N. Mex.; 6, Flying H. Ranch; 7, Jim 
Cusenbary, Sonora, Tex.; 8, Herbert A. Low- 
ry; 9, J. B. Coats, Roswell, N. Mex.; 10, Har- 
old Corn, Roswell, N. Mex. 

Half blood—3 shown. 1, A. S. Patterson, 
Picacho, N. Mex.; 2, A. S. Patterson; 3, J. 
U. Gross and Sons, Caprock, N. Mex. 


Farm Flock Fleeces 


Fine—7 shown. 1, John Kendrick, Edge- 
wood, N. Mex.; 2, Reeder Owens, Lovington, 
N. Mex.; 3, M. D. Menoud, Hagerman, N. 
Mex.; 4, Kenneth Rutledge, Bloomfield, N. 
Mex.; 5, Eugene Menoud, Hagerman, N. 
Mex.; 6, Ivan Leirer, Folsom, N. Mex. 

Half blood—3 ,shown. 1, Russell Price 
Tatum, N. Mex.; 2, L. F. Rayroux, Carls- 
bad, N. Mex.; 3, Herbert Hamilton, Toponas, 
Colo. 

Three-eighths blood—5 shown. 1, Jerry 
King, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 2, Dick Brown, 
Olathe, Colo.; 8, Dick Brown; 4, Ward Smith, 
Ft. Collins, Colo.; 5, Ward Smith. 

Quarter blood—5 shown. 1, J. B. Cross, 
Steamboat Springs, Colo.; 2, Ramstetter and 
Son, Golden, Colo.; 3, Ramstetter and Son; 
4, Ward Smith; 5, Ward Smith. 

Low quarter blood—2 shown. 1, Ramstet- 
ter and Son; 2, J. B. Cross. 


Breed Fleeces 


Delaine Ram Fleece—3 shown. 1, Derrell 
Alley, Sonora, Tex.; 2, Nolen Gibbs, Sonora, 
Tex.; 3, Derrell Alley. | 

Delaine Ewe Fleece—4 shown. 1, Andrew 
Teel, Hope N. Mex.; 2, Andrew Teel; 3, No- 
len Gibbs; 4, Nolen Gibbs. 

Rambouillet Ram Fleece—5 shown. 1, New 
Mexico A and M College, State College; 2, 
King Bros.; 3, King Bros.; 4, Barbara 
Wunsch, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 


Rambouillet Ewe Fleece—10 shown. 1, 
New Mexico A and M College; 2, Billie and 
Carl Sheffield, San Angelo, Tex.; 3, Rushine 
Sheffield, San Angelo, Tex.; 4, Donald 
Wunsch, Mesilla Park, N. Mex.; 5, Barbara 
Wunsch; 6, New Mexico A and M College. 

Corriedale Ram Fleece—9 shown. 1, Ar- 
thur King, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 2, Ramstetter 
and Son; 3, King Bros.; 4, Floyd Childress, 
Roswell, N. Mex.; 5, Floyd Childress; 6, 
King Bros. 

Corriedale Ewe Fleece—12 shown. 1, Art 
King; 2, Jerry King, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 3, 
King Bros.; 4, King Bros.; 5, Floyd Child- 
ress; 6, Dick Brown. 

Hampshire Ram Fleece—2 shown. 1, (No 
Blue Ribbon Given); 2, Ward Smith; 3, Ward 
Smith. 

Hampshire Ewe Fleece—2 shown. 1, Ward 
Smith; 2, Ward Smith. 

Southdown Ram Fleece—1 shown. (No 
rag Award); 2, Hillstead Farms, Denver, 
Colo. 

Southdown Ewe Fleece—2 shown. (No 
First Award); 2, Hillstead Farm; 3, Hill- 
stead Farm. 

Columbia Ram Fleece—1 shown. 1, Pine- 
tree Ranch, Gillette, Wyo. 

Columbia Ewe Fleece—2 shown. 1, Ex- 
periment Station Farm, Monte Vista, Colo.; 
2, Experiment Station Farm. 

Romney Ram Fleece—1 shown. (No First 
Award); 2, Virgil H. Drake, Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. : 

Romney Ewe Fleece—2 shown. 1, Virgil 
H. Drake, Steamboat Springs, Colo.; 2, Virgil 
H. Drake. 

Champion Fleece—Pinetree Ranch on Co- 
lumbia Ram. 

Reserve Champion Fleece—New Mexico A 
and M College on Rambouillet Ram. 

Best Colorado Fleece Exhibited—Ram- 
stetter and Son, on Corriedale Ram. 


—_ 


Plan now to save your best Fleeces 
to exhibit at the National Western 
Wool Show next January. 
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Livestock Work of the Department of Agriculture 


Address Before Annual Convention of 
National Wool Growers Association at 
San Francisco, California, January 28, 
1947, by H. E. Reed, Director 
Livestock Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration 


9M going to take just a few minutes to 

tell you a little—in a general way— 
about future work by the Department 
of Agriculture in the fields of livestock 
and wool. That work will be directed 
for your benefit and along lines in the 
best interest of our agricultural and 
national economy. But it seems to me 
that you will play a greater part in our 
work. 

We have come through a most trying 
period, during which production and 
distribution of all important agricul- 
tural commodities were subject to all 
kinds of controls—controls adopted pri- 
marily for implementing the war effort 
and for the good of our Nation—yet 
nonetheless upsetting and even creating 
hardships of varying degrees for sev- 
eral segments of the livestock industry. 
During this difficult time, we in the 
Government who have been working 
with these matters have had the utmost 
cooperation from this organization. And 
I want to take this opportunity publicly 
to acknowledge the help, the encourage- 
ment, and the approval we have had 
from your president, Norman Winder; 
your secretary, Casey Jones; and the 
chairman of your legislative committee, 
Byron Wilson. Whenever we needed 
their help and advice they were always 
ready and, while the going was mighty 
rough at times, I know that it would 
have been much rougher had they not 
been on the job. In thanking them for 
what they have-done, I want to say that 
you members of the association have 
every reason to be proud of and grateful 
for their efforts in your behalf. 

Out of wartime associations with such 
men as your officers, and particularly 
such men as made up the War Meat 
Board, I am sure will come a closer 
contact between the Department and 
industry. The value of such contact 
has been proved. So far as I person- 
ally am concerned, I should be very re- 
luctant to inaugurate a work project 
affecting your operations without con- 
sultation with representatives of your 
industry. It was that kind of thinking 
that prompted our recent setting up of 
a wool merchandising advisory com- 
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mittee, with which to advise and coun- 
sel on all phases of the present wool 
purchase program. And there is more 
of that sort of consideration of your 
ideas and opinions to come. Under the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946— 
referred to as the Hope-Flannagan Act 
—an advisory committee should soon 
be set up to advise the Secretary of 
Agriculture on all work dealing with 
wool that is conducted under this act. 
From my reading of the act, I would 
assume that it would be the duty of the 





H. E. Reed, Director, Livestock Branch, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, U.S.D.A. 
committee to advise on screening pro- 
jects offered under the act, to suggest 
additional projects and lines of work 
to be done, to recommend priority of 
projects as to importance and timing, 
to follow the progress made when op- 
erations under the act become a reality, 
and to suggest changes and adjustments 
as we go along under this new and most 

important legislative authority. 

So you can see that you, through your 
representatives, are going to have a 
hand in our future work. To me all 
this merely means that we are part of 
one big family of American citizens 
working on mutual problems for the 
general good of our country. You are 
not an isolated group struggling alone 
against impossible odds, nor a group 
holding any trump cards that are denied 
others. And we in Washington are not 
a bunch of bureaucrats trying to tell 
you how you should run your business 
—we are working for you. So if we both 
keep our feet on the ground and work 
together, I’m confident that we are go- 


ing to get somewhere under this ney 


and important act that has been passed 


for your benefit by the Congress. 

I wish I could say much more about 
work to be conducted under this new 
authority. But I can’t. It isn’t that we 
are possessed of information that we are 
withholding from you and keeping se. 
cret. The whole thing hasn’t jélled 
yet. No money has yet been made avail- 
able for the work, the wool committee 
is not yet a reality, and projects can. 
not be approved and accepted until 
it is. If, under those conditions, | 
should stand here and try to tell you 
what specific lines of work will he 
followed, you would very likely have 
quite a bit to say about my veracity in 
the days to come. 
ever, how we in the Livestock Branch 
are thinking, and,mention the general 
lines or fields of activity we think need 
attention. And as a preface to reveal- 
ing our thoughts along that line, let me 
say why we are thinking that way. The 
Livestock Branch is proceeding on the 
theory that American livestock pro- 
ducers can do a better job of marketing 
their products than anyone else so long 
as they have the information needed to 
carry out that activity. The less inter- 
ference they receive the better they can 
do the job. 

Now the information the producers 
need depends on the situation as it 
affects livestock production and mar- 
keting. That situation, in my opinion, 
is about like this: The livestock industry 
is emerging from the war period in as 
favorable a position as it has ever en- 
joyed—except for two bad spots which 
I shall mention later. Consumers of 
meat have learned to want more meat 
than they have eaten at any time in the 
last 35 years. Last year they ate about 
145 pounds per capita, as compared with 
a consumption of 130 to 140 pounds 
during the prosperous years of the late 
1920’s. Fhis year per capita consumption 
may exceed 150 pounds, and retail 
prices, I believe, are running 30 to 7 
percent higher than O.P.A. ceilings, 
depending on the cut. That means one 
thing: American livestock producers 
have the best market for their slaughter 
animals and meat products in the world. 

Cattle producers—of all in the im 
dustry—are in the best position to take 
full advantage of the strong demand for 
meat at this time. When the livestock 
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numbers report comes out, it will pro- 
bably show the number of beef cattle 
and calves on farms and ranches at the 
beginning of this year to be the largest 
since 1918. The number of cattle on 
feed is at a high level. With a strong 
demand for meat and with short sup- 
plies of pork and lamb, cattle producers 
and feeders have an excellent oppartun- 
ity to sell their increased numbers under 
favorable conditions. 

Hog production is now low in rela- 
tion to the strong demand for pork. 
The decrease of 11 percent in last fall’s 
pig crop will further reduce the pork 
supply from April through September. 
The increase in hog marketings next fall 
and winter will be greater than a nor- 
mal seasonal increase and will reflect 
some increase in this spring’s big crop. 

There is plenty of feed this year for 
hog production and cattle feeding. The 
January 1 feed grain supplies per ani- 
mal unit were 7 percent greater than 
those of any other year on record. 

Sheep numbers are the lowest since 
1925 and only 8 percent more than the 
record low reached in 1923. From the 
peak levels reached at the beginning of 
1942, numbers have dropped sharply as 
a result of greatly increased slaughter 
of both lambs and breeding stock in 
each of the last 5 years. 

The number of lambs on feed is the 
smallest in 7 years, and this year’s 
lamb crop will be small. The supply of 
lamb for consumers will be much 
smaller this year than during recent 
years. Prices of lambs should be favor- 
able for several months. 

Wool is the only livestock commodity 
for which the present outlook is not 
favorable. 

Stocks of wool in foreign countries 
are extremely large, but during the past 
year, contrary to expectations, world 
stocks of wool did not increase further. 
At the present time, reports indicate 
that stocks of foreign wools of the type 
normally purchased for U. S. mills are 
now considerably smaller than was pre- 
viously expected. They are reported 
to be small, particularly in comparison 
with stocks of other wools not normally 
used by U.S. mills. This is an encourag- 
ing development. With recovery in 
consumption in other countries and a 
continuation of U. S. mill consumption 
at a high level, prospects will be favor- 
able for reducing world stocks of woo) 
to something like normal within a rea- 
sonable period of time. 


In the United States we have just 
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held our own during the past year 
where stocks of wool are concerned. At 
the end of 1946, stocks held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation totaled 
about 465 million pounds, which was 
a little less than those held at the end 
of 1945. These Government-owned 
stocks, along with stocks in private 
hands, however, are large, and it is im- 
perative that Government-owned stocks 
be reduced as rapidly as practicable. 
We have been buying wool since early 
1943—nearly 1.3 billion pounds, out 
of which over 800 million pounds have 
been sold—but we still have consider- 
able quantities of 1943 and 1944 
wools, as well as wool from later clips. 
Most of you know that Commodity 
Credit Corporation cannot sell wool at 
less than parity under existing laws. 
The parity price for wool has increased 
materially in the past 6 months, so 
much so that we have had to increase 
our selling prices for wool four times 
since last September. These increases 
in selling prices came at a time when 
it would have been possible to sell a 
large volume of wool if there had been 
no price increases. Even though mill 
consumption of wool in the United 
States is at a high rate, the prospects 
for disposing of the surplus in Govern- 
ment hands are poor under existing 
conditions. 


The legislation that prevents the sale 
of wool at less than parity applies to all 
farm commodities. It was designed to 
protect producers from sales of stocks 
at prices lower than the price goals of 
most of the Government programs for 
farm products. However, in the case of 
wool, the Government has been offering 
to buy the entire production at a price 
above parity. Therefore, this provision 
doesn’t give the price protection to wool 
producers that it seems to give. Actu- 


ally, it tends to endanger growers’ - 


prices in the future. by preventing cur- 
rent sales which would result in current 
mill consumption of domestic wool and 
by interfering with the disposition of 
Government stocks which some day 
could become burdensome upon the 
commodity market. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, in dis- 
cussing future price-support operations 
before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture on January 22, stated: 

“Tf C.C.C. accumulates large stocks 
of farm products, should the present re- 
strictions on domestic disposal of those 
stocks be continued?_ At present, with 
few exceptions, Commodity Credit is 


not allowed to sell any of its holdings 
‘ 


on the domestic market at less than par- 
ity price. Wool offers an especially dif- 
ficult problem. Commodity Credit 
owns about 460 million pounds of wool 
out of more than 1% billion pounds pur- 
chased since 1943. We are prohibited 
by law from selling under parity and 
have had to increase the selling price 
sharply as parity has increased in recent 
months. In spite of our large stocks, 
mills are buying large quantities of im- 
ported wools because they are cheaper. 
At present we are seriously handi- 
capped in competing with foreign gov- 
ernment corporations for our own do- 
mestic market, and we cannot liquidate 
the holdings that hang over the wool 
market before the new crop comes 
along. In that connection, I’should re- 
mind you that our wool purchase pro- 
gram expires April 15. We do not plan 
to continue it unless Congress specially 
directs us to do so.” 

The other bad spot is the threat of 
foot-and-mouth disease as a result of 
the recent outbreak in Mexico. I don’t 
want to cry “Wolf,” but in my opinion 
this ceuld become the greatest of catas- 
trophies to our livestock industry. 
Whether or not it can be stopped in 
Mexico is a matter of question. I do 
not think it can be stopped without 
some sort of assistance from the United 
States. I would think that whether or 
not help to Mexico is forthcoming would 
depend upon whether there is a reason- 
able chance to stop the spread of the 
disease before it reaches us. But this 


is a problem that cannot be handled by 
talk. 


Wool Laboratory at Denver 


Now, with that for a background, here 
is about the way we are planning: 

With wool, which is our No. 1 project 
today, we are in the process of setting 
up a laboratory in Denver in order to 
test core samples more quickly and get 
results to you in shorter time. As funds 
for marketing research become avail- 
able, we hope to conduct certain re- 
search work in that laboratory. The 
wool purchase program will depend on 
legislation. And in our research work 
we anticipate further work on coring, 
looking toward simplification of the 
coring device, lower cost of operation, 
and a greater degree of accuracy 
We want to see perfected a scourable 
branding fluid, and research directed 
toward elimination of losses from veg- 
etable matter in wools. And we want 
to get into a comparison of foreign and 
domestic wools in order to bring out 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Jane Morrow, Fashion and News Director 
American Wool Council, Inc. 


How the 
A.W. Council 


Promotes Wool 


“A vigorcus publicity and promotion 
program is as vital to the health of the 
wool-growing industry of this country 
as proper pasturage and feeding is to 
the health of our flocks,’ Jane Mor- 
row, news and fashion director of the 
American Wool Council, stressed in 
speeches before recent wool-growers’ 
conventions in Montana, Idaho, and 
South Dakota. Miss Morrow, at these 
three conventions, reported in detail on 
the work of the American Wool Coun- 
cil, which is the wool growers’ own pro- 
motional agency. The work of the 
Council, whose offices are in New York 
City, is headed by F. Eugene Acker- 
man, executive director. Its president 
is H. J. Devereaux of South Dakota. 
The major portion of Mrs. Morrow's 
talk is given here. 


N 1946 wool accounted for about 12 
percent of all the fibers consumed 

in the United States for purposes other 
than carpeting. This is the largest per- 
centage use attained by wool since 1922 
and was reached in the face of much 
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greater competition from other fibers 
than there was in that year. 

When the American Wool Council 
began operations in 1941, the relative 
consumption of wool was 8.4 percent of 
the total. Since that time, it has risen, 
first to 10 percent, and then 12 percent 
in 1946 as reported. These percentage 
changes, of course, account for a tre- 
mendous differential in pound or dol- 
lar consumption. While there are a 
number of economic factors, familiar to 
all, which have contributed to this rise, 
it is undoubtedly accurate to give the 
American Wool Council credit as one 
important factor in the increased use 
and prestige of wool. 

To draw a parallel, it might be point- 
ed out that in the case of rayon, there 
is a close and obvious relationship be- 
tween its annual sales and its publicity 
and promotional budget. Rayon has 
been sold to the American people—and 
well sold—by an annual expenditure of 
millions of dollars for promotion. We 
have all seen this happen within our 
lifetime, and none of us can fail to draw 
the obvious moral from the results ob- 
tained by the skillful and persistent 
rayon publicity efforts. 

As you know, the budget of the 
American Wool Council is tiny com- 
pared with the amount of money con- 
stantly being poured out on behalf of 
rayon. We have working on our side, 
however, the unmatched and inimitable 
qualities of wool. The American Wool 
Council also has a unique method of 
operations which has accomplished a 
remarkable lot for each dollar spent. 

We operate as a sales office. In a 
field where the bright idea is a stock-in- 
trade, we make it a rule never to let a 
bright idea run away with us. The first 
test applied to any evolving plan is a 
simple but rigid one: “Will it sell any 
wool?” 

New York simply teems with the kind 
of promotional activity which we des- 
cribe as “vogue outside, but vague in- 
side.” It is hard to keep track of all 
the luncheons and cocktail parties at 
which publicity people sell their var- 
ious products, with the aid of flowers, 
music, and liquor, to hundreds and hun- 
dreds of—other publicity people. In 
this vast coterie that caters to one an- 
other, many aspiring young livers are 
ruined weekly—and all, I am afraid, to 
very little benefit for the product 
they’re engaged in selling. 

In contrast to this kind of gilded gla- 
mour, life at the American Wool Coun- 
cil is as sober as a bank. We plan with 





mathematical precision. 


Surveys are 
constantly being conducted to deter. 
mine the most needed form of educa. 


tional or promotional activity. When 
the outline of a resulting plan is evol. 
ved, it is tested—tested on samples of 
the specific public we intend to reach, 
We work carefully with representatives 
of the group to whom any new materia] 
will be directed, so that when the fip. 
ished publication or project is ready to 
be put into execution, it reaches a pre. 
pared public. We know it is what they 
want, because they have told us so, 

The American Wool Council has ip. 
augurated this year a now nationally 
known retail training course directed 
to putting factual material concerning 
wool in the hands of the salespeople 
who present the product to the ultimate 
consumer. The need for this was made 
clear by an initial survey of the field 
which revealed a shocking lack of know- 
ledge about wool in retail stores due to 
the tremendous turnover of personnel 
during the wartime period. In planning 
the campaign to correct this, we met 
and conferred with training directors, 
buyers, and other executives in the 
great New York buying offices and in 
individual retail stores. 

Today, literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of salespeople in stores through- 
out the country have gained increased 
knowledge of the values and qualities 
of wool, through the medium of the 
American Wool Council training mater- 
ial. Our brochures and outlines are 
used as handbooks in stores in all parts 
of the nation. We have unsolicited let- 
ters by the dozen from retail execu- 
tives which state that ours is the best 
and most useful material on fibers pre- 
pared by any organization. I do not 
believe it is boastful to tell you this; it 
is simply reporting the logical outcome 
of the kind of planning which we make 
our policy. 

The same yardsticks are applied to 
all of our other promotional activities, 
including the Fabrics and Fashion 
News Service, which goes to a selected 
list of fashion editors throughout the 
country; the Radio Service, which goes 
to 984 women commentators periodi- 
cally; the Woolfacts news service, which 
has become known as the most authen- 
tic source of live information on wool 
in New York and which is one chief 
medium through which the voice of the 
American wool grower is heard by the 
metropolitan papers and the great press 
associations. 

Another extremely important branch 

(Continued on page 22) 
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1947 


Livestock 


Numbers 


 ateany sheep numbers on January 1, 


1947, as estimated by the Bureau 


» of Agricultural Economics of the U. S. 


Department of Agriculture, were the 


q smallest on the record, which goes back 


to 1867, and all sheep numbers—that is 
stock sheep and sheep and lambs on 
feed—were at the lowest level since 


1925. 
As of January first this year, the 


> number of all sheep was 38,571,000, or 


9 percent below the 1946 revised esti- 
mate of 42,436,000. Stock sheep de- 
clined 9 percent during the year—that 
is from 35,599,000 to 32,542,000, and the 
present number is 34 percent below the 


peak point of January 1, 1942. The per 


head value of stock sheep is estimated 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics as $12.20, or $2.63 per head more 


» than a year ago. 


The total of sheep and lambs on feed 
on January 1, 1947 was $5,029,000, which 
is 12 percent below the 1946 total of 
6,337,000. The B.A.E. points out that 


the number of sheep and lambs on feed 


was abnormally large in relation to 
stock sheep numbers, as it was only 11 


| percent below the 1941-45 average, 
| while stock sheep are 29 percent be- 


low that average. 
As of January 1 this year, there were 


> 23,198,000 stock sheep in the 13 West- 


ern States, which is 9 percent below the 


| 1946 total of 25,570,000, and lambs on 
| feed in that area were 21 percent under 


last year’s total. South Dakota showed 
the greatest percentage drop in stock 


sheep. Their 1947 total was estimated’ 


as only 80 percent of the 1946 figure. 
The stock sheep population of Montana 


| is estimated by the B.A.E. to have de- 


clined 15 percent during the past year. 
Nevada has the smallest drop in sheep 
numbers, 3 percent; while California 
only had a 5 percent drop and Idaho, 
Utah and Wyoming, 7 percent. 

The 1947 stock sheep population of 
the United States is 66 percent of that 
of the peak year, 1942.. That of the 13 
Western sheep States is 67 percent of 
the 1942 figure, and the percentages for 


the individual states are as follows: Ari- 
zona, 64; California, 66; Colorado, 71; 
Idaho, 60; Montana, 54; Nevada, 74; New 
Mexico, 69; Oregon, 49; South Dakota, 
46; Texas, 80; Utah, 71; Washington, 62; 
Wyoming, 65. Stock sheep numbers in 
the 35 native sheep states are 65 per- 
cent of the 1942 peak. 


Livestock In General 


Along with sheep, all other classes of 
livestock declined during 1946, the third 
successive year for such a decrease. 
While the decrease was greater than in 
1945, it was less than in 1944. 


Cattle 


Cattle numbers declined 2 percent 
and as of January first of this year were 
about 414 million, or 5 percent, below 
the peak of January 1, 1945. At the be- 
ginning of this year, it was estimated 
that the country’s cattle population to- 
taled 81,050,000 head, as compared with 
82,434,000 last year. 


The number of milk cows on Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, was estimated at 26,100,000 
or 2 percent below the 1946 total of 
26,695,000. Replacement heifers be- 
tween one and two years of age were 
3 percent or 192,000 head less than a 
year earlier. The number of heifer 
calves being kept for milk cows was 2 
percent or 163,000 head larger than a 
year ago. Beef type cow numbers were 
practically unchanged but beef heifers 
between one and two years of age were 
down 4 percent from a year earlier. 
Steers were down 7 percent, or 566,000 
head below a year earlier. 


The average value per head of cattle 
was figured by the B.A.E. as $97.40, or 
$21.20 above the previous year. The 
value per head of milk cows of $145 set 
a new all-time record, being $33 above 
the value a year ago, which was the 
previous high record. 


Hogs 


The number of hogs on farms Janu- 
ary 1, 1947 was estimated by the B.A.E. 
at 56,901,000 head, which is 7 percent 
or 4,400,000 head below the estimate of 
a year ago. This is the lowest number 
since 1941 and is 32 percent below the 
wartime peak of January 1, 1944. How- 
ever, present numbers are only about 
1 percent below the 1936-45 average. 


A new record in the average value 
per head of all hogs was set on January 
1 of this year at $36. This is $12.10 


above last year’s record high. 


Poultry and Other Livestock 


Chickens on farms, excluding com- 
mercial broilers, totaled 475,442,000 on 
January 1, 1947, or 10 percent less than 

“a year ago. 


Turkey numbers figured at 6,632,000 
on January 1 of this year were 22 per- 
cent below those of a year ago. 


At the beginning of this year, there 
was a decrease of about 10 percent in 
the numbers of horses and colts and 8 
percent in mules. 


The table gives totals for sheep and 
cattle numbers in the Western States. 


SHEEP AND CATTLE NUMBERS JANUARY 1, 1947, PRELIMINARY 























State Stock Sheep Sheep-Lambs on Feed All Cattle and Calves 
% “% % 
of of of 

1946 194% 1946 1946 1947 1946 1946 1947 1946 
Thousands Thousands housands 

Arizona 515 462 90 40 82 80 949 921 97 

California 2,078 1,974 95 220 205 93 2,939 2,910 99 

Colorado 1,465 1,333 91 805 520 65 1,861 1,768 95 

Idaho 1,192 1,109 93 150 130 87 921 903 98 

Montana 2,433 2,068 85 405 325 80 1,925 1,829 95 

Nevada 530 514 97 18 14 78 495 510 103 

New Mexico 1,582 1,445 91 52 26 50 1,268 1,179 93 

Oregon 861 775 90 40 28 70 1,089 1,067 98 

South Dakota 1,204 958 80 410 328 80 2,532 2,532 100 

Texas 9,130 8,208 o1 175 215 123 9,025 8,754 97 

Utah 1,632 1,518 93 160 128 80 572 555 97 

Washington 400 364 91 50 32 64 904 886 98 

Wyoming 2,548 2,370 98 242 211 7 1,048 1,043 100 

Total 13 

West States 25,570 23,198 91 2,767 2,194 79 25,528 24,857 97 

Total U. S. 35,599 32,542 91 6,837 6,029 88 82,484 81,050 98 
























WE BOTH INVEST IN EQUIPMENT TO LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS 


Farmers and ranchers use modern equipment to 
increase their output and lower production costs. 
Worn out and out-moded machinery and facilities 
retard the speed and efficiency of farming and ranch- 
ing operations. Shortages brought about by the 
wat prevented agriculture from carrying on its 
normal replacement and repair program. Surveys 
show that as the supply of construction materials 
arid ttew equipment increases, farmers and ranch- 
ers will invest heavily in these improvements. 

To conduct successful and efficient processing op- 
erations Wilson & Co. must also use a wide variety 
of modern machinery, equipment and facilities. 
During the war years it was not possible to replace 
worn and out-dated equipment as rapidly as called 
for in our plan of modernization. Improved proc- 
essing methods are constantly being developed 


which require new equipment. In an effort to over- 
come wartime delays, Wilson & Co. is currently 
carrying on an extensive program of modernizing 
its facilities to meet changing conditions and to 
afford the greatest possible efficiency in all op- 
erations. 

Every successful effort to reduce operating costs 
in the fields of production, processing or distribu- 
tion contributes to a growing and prosperous 
Livestock and Meat Industry in the years ahead. 
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Wool Market, a Quiet Affair 


SELLING PRICES UPPED AGAIN 


The Commodity Credit Corporation 
had to advance the selling price of its 
wools abour 2!/. cents a clean pound on 
March 1. This followed a rise in the 
parity index of prices paid by farmers 
tr all the things they use from 215 to 
221. Wool parity went up from 39.3 
cents to 40.4 cents a grease pound. 
The average price increases in the sell- 
ing price of wools range from 1 to 3 
cents a pound, clean basis. 


AY after day and week after week 

since the opening of 1947, the wool 
market has been reported as dull. In 
fact, some dealers claim it is the quiet- 
est period in wool trading since 1929. 

With reciprocal trade agreement dis- 
cussions in the offing, wit!: overnight ad- 
vancements in the selling price of do- 
mestic wool held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to keep up with the 
upward moving parity prices, and with 
the uncertainty as to the type of wool 
program after April 15, a very active 
market is beyond the realm of reason- 
able expectation. 

Manufacturers can protect the values 
of their foreign wool purchases against 
tariff reductions by holding them in 
bond, but such protection is not possible 
with domestic wool. If permission 
should be granted the C.C.C. to sell its 
wools at less than parity or in competi- 
tion with foreign wool,* domestic wool 
values would fall considerably under 
reduced tariffs. 

That Congress will express itself on 
the wool question by enacting some 
type of stabilizing legislation before 
April 15 is, of course, expected by all 
branches of the industry. As stated on 
the editorial page, hearings on this ques- 
tion are to commerce on March 4 before 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
of which Mr. Clifford R. Hope of Kansas 
is chairman. 


Manufacturers’ Troubles 


Manufacturers have their own par- 
ticular troubles in these postwar days. 
They entered into new contracts with 
their employees to run for one year from 
February 1, which add 15 cents an hour 
to their payrolls. This wage increase, 


*Congress has been specifically asked by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for permission to sell its wools 
in competition with foreign wools and of course this 
Provision is inccluded in other wool bills. 
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of course, n:ust be absorbed in the price 
of their products. Then, apparently the 
demand for fabrics and ciothes is a com- 
plex one, varying in different sections 
of the country. In some places the de- 
mand for worsteds cannot be filled 
while, in others, retailers are finding it 
difficult to move their stocks. 

The assertion is made that wholesal- 
ers and retailers are taking a greater 
margin, proportionately, than they are 
entitled to historically, which is still fur- 
ther clouding the situation. 

Some hesitancy is reported on the 
part of mills producing worsted cloth in 
taking on contracts for fall delivery of 
goods until the outlook is clearer. How- 
ever, there seems to be general concur- 
rence in the idea that the worsted mar- 
ket is strong and will remain so, which 
thinking is supported by the fact that 
the Army has not yet received sufficient 
bids to fill its order of last November 
for 10,700,000 yards of 18-ounce serge. 

While lack of orders is said to be caus- 
ing some woolen mills to close dowr and 
others tc run on one instead of three 
shifts a day, some trade experts feel that 
this is only a temporary lull and that 
eventually consumers will turn to wool- 
en-type goods because they cannot get 
the worsteds they want. 

Much caution is being shown in mak- 
ing future commitments of any kind in 
the wool textile business and consumer 
reaction to prices is being watched 
closely. 

Foreign wool manufacturing is ex- 
panding. Thc manufacture of wool yarn 
in France in 1946 is reported as 10 per- 
cent above the 1938 production, and 
that for the current year is expected to 
be 20 percent above 1938. Japan is re- 
ported as negotiating with Australia for 
a large weight of its less desirable bur- 
ry types of wool, payment for which 
will be made in cloth. 


Foreign Wool Markets 


United States operators are taking 
an active part in the foreign auctions 
where prices continue to advance. Some 
mills are buying through their own rep- 
resentatives at these auctions rather 
than through importing brokers, there- 
by eliminating the latter’s commission 
and reducing the cost of their wool pur- 
chases from 4 to 7 cents a clean pound. 

Wool prices in South America, par- 
ticularly in Montevideo, and govern- 


ment control in Argentina are retarding 
United States purchases there. 

Stocks >f foreign wool, in or out of 
bond, bought or unsold, held by a ma- 
jority of foreign wool buyers-on Feb- 
ruary 1 this year totaled 62,372,000 
pounds as against 94,862,000 at the same 
time last year, according to the Boston 
Wool Trade Associatior. 

Wool imports for 1946 with December 
estimated totaled 1,063,000,000 pounds 
of raw wool, including a heavy volume 
of carpet wool, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This was the larg- 
est volume of imports on record. 


Auction Sale 


At the auction of surplus property 
wools owned by the War Assets Ad- 
ministration in Boston on February 19, 
1947, good prices were paid. Of 450,000 
pounds offered, 354,187 pounds were 
sold. Bidding was keen on fine Au- 
stralian 64s-and-up grease wools, free 
or nearly free of vegetable matter, with 
prices ranging from $1.16 to $1.24, clean 
basis. Slightly burry lots brought 98 
cents to $1.16. Scoured Australian 
wools were reported slow at $1.12 to 
$1.15 for good 60s and 64s. Montevideo 
50s grease wool fleeces sold at 27 cents 
grease basis. All prices quoted are sut 
of bond. 


C.C.C. Wool Stocks 


Most of the recent purchases of do- 
mestic wool have been revalued lots ex- 
cept when certain types were needed 
for piecing out or filling in orders for 
yard or cloth in the process of manu- 
facture. 

Up to February 14, 1947, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, according 
to the Weekly Review of the Boston 
Wool Market issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, had appraised 
a total of 312,110,199 pounds of the 1946 
domestic clip. 

On the same date last year, a total 
of 340,122,242 pounds had been ap- 
praised. 

The Commercial Bulletin of February 
22 computes the sales of C.C.C. owned 
wools from November 1, 1946, to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947, as 105,655,079 and esti- 
mates its unsold stockpile at the first of 
February this year as 439,352,517 
pounds made up of each year’s clip as 
follows: 1943, 31 million; 1944, 73 mil- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Are you using these “hired hands” 


I often seems as though a farmer or rancher never 
has enough help. But did you ever stop to think that 
there are literally thousands of people who work for you 
that you seldom, if ever, see? 

These unseen “hired hands” are the scientists of agri- 
culture, who work for you the year ’round in agricultural 
experiment stations of the nation. Their accomplish- 
ments are many—and can benefit you directly in propor- 
tion to the advantage you take of their services. They’ve 
helped increase productivity of the land, helped develop 
better-yielding crops, better livestock and poultry. Yet, 
never satisfied that perfection has been reached, the ex- 
periment stations continue to explore the possibilities of 
further aid to agriculture. , 

The experiment stations in the 48 states are to the 
business of agriculture what our research laboratories 
are to Swift & Company. It is in the research laboratory 
that we put science to work for us, to improve our prod- 
ucts and our business. It costs us money—but we con- 
sider it money well spent. Farmers and ranchers are 
indeed fortunate to have much of their research work 
done for them—and paid for out of public funds derived 
from taxes. 

We like to think of these agricultural experiment sta- 
tions as a vast bank of valuable scientific knowledge. To 
maintain the assets of this bank, millions of dollars from 
this year’s $1,235,055,000 budget of the United States 
Department of Agriculture go to the various state ex- 
periment stations, to conduct experiments sponsored by 
the U.S. D. A. In addition, about $12,000,000 is provided 
by the states to staff and maintain the stations. Remem- 
ber, this is your bank, from which you can make with- 
drawals of real value any time you wish. Information is 
available on any subject relating to farming or ranching. 
Direct your request either to the Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C., or to your own state college, state 
experiment station or extension service. If you do not 
have the address, ask your county agent or vocational 
agriculture teacher. Or write to us at Swift & Company, 
Department A-5, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


A Big Market of Little People 


A new outlet for meat has been developed! 
Hundreds of thousands of “‘little people” in 
America, the babies of the nation, are now 
eating meat. Swift’s Meats for Babies and 
Juniors are specially prepared for them. These 
new products give today’s babies a better 
chance than ever before for robust health 
and full physical development. 

The better the food, the better the baby! That’s why doc- 
tors are so enthusiastic about Swift’s Meats for Babies. They 
know that meat provides complete, high-quality proteins, 
the essential body-builders—iron, the blood-builder—and 
needed vitamins in natural form. They know, tco, that these 
vital food elements in meat are most important when babies 
are young—actually building their bodies. And so, many 
doctors are recommending Swift’s Meats for Babies and 
Juniors—strained for the very young and diced for older 
children. ? 

This is but one example of the many ways Swift’s research, 
distribution and promotion contribute to the nation’s nutri- 
tion and build new markets for the products of your farm 
and ranch, 

Mothers: if you'd like a free copy of a new informative booklet, 
“Meat in Your Baby’s Diet,” write Swift 6 Company, Dept. B-65 
Chicago 9, Illinois. 
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BEEF GOULASH 


2 pounds beef chuck 1 clove garlic 


rN ie. 
— . 


Ys cup flour 1 teaspoon dry mustard Hie 

3 tablespoons fat 2 tablespoons chopped 

1% cups water parsley ‘ 

1 tablespoon Worcestershire Ys teaspoon sage 
sauce 1 teaspoon caraway 


seed (optional) 
1 teaspoon salt 


Ya cup celery leaves 
Ys teaspoon pepper 
Cut beef into chunks and roll in flour. Melt fat in skillet. Bh 
meat well. Add remaining ingredients. Cover skillet and aly ” 
slowly for 32 hours, or until tender. (Yield: 6 servings.) ; 








OUR CITY COUSIN 

















City Cousin is shocked to see 
How strong a one-wire fence can be..; Wheeee! 








Things are NOT always as they see 


Which of the two shapes shown at left is tif 
larger? The white one or the black one? tt 
white one certainly appears to be bigger. bi 

actually they are exactly the same size. 
In the livestock-meat industry, too, thing # 
not always as they seem. For example, sometil 
people think of Swift’s total profits as being large. Yet! 
actual fact is that in 1946 dividend payments to shareholdage 
were less than 4% on the shareholders’ investment; the commu 
pany’s net earnings from all sources were 114¢ per dollar (litde 
sales... only a fraction of a cent per pound of product hinge. 
dled. That seems to be doing business on a mighty nam ana 
margin—and it is! 
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CARE OF FEEDER LAMBS 


by T. D. Watkins, Jr. 
Montana State College 


Feeder lambs, thrifty, growthy, 
healthy, ready for the feed lot, are 
generally a product of the grassy 
western rangelands. Because the gain 
alamb is closely correlated with its mother’s con- 
ioning, the ewe must be well nourished prior to 
nbing time, and thereafter, until the two of them 
on green pasture. Newly born lambs thrive when 
an lambing facilities are supplemented by fresh 
en grass. During lambing time, and the first few 
ys afterwards, individual attention on the part of 
breeder means dollars in his pocket. 

Range lambing excepted, as soon as lambs are 
, the parent and her offspring should be placed 
ether in a small enclosure, until the lamb is 
ong. As ewes and their lambs are grouped to- 
her, the numbers should be gradually increased 
order that each lamb may learn to find its mother 
the band. Those ewes bearing twins should be 
arated from those bearing singles. The former 
buld receive additional supplemental feed and the 
pasture. From the time lambs and ewes 
on pasture until marketing time, the less the 
bance the greater the gains. The key to good 
Mer lambs lies in adequate nourishment of the 
¢, good sanitation, and personal attention and 
hnagement. 


). Watkins, Jr. 
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Two Different Things 


There seems to be a good deal of 
misunderstanding about two fac- 
tors which are important in the 
marketing of livestock—grade 
and price. 

Simply defined, the purpose of 
grading is to provide a convenient but necessary 
means for comparing qualities of the meat animals 
in a market; or for comparing the animals in one 
market with those offered for sale in another mar- 
ket. However, grading is not an exact science be- 
cause it depends to quite an extent on the 
judgment of the person doing the buying or sell- 
ing. Grades are standards which take into con- 
sideration the sex, weight, quality, conformation 
and finish of animals. 

Now, let’s have a look at price. Price is not 
a factor in determining grade. Just ause some 
animals are in a higher grade does not mean that 
they always will sell for a higher price than ani- 
mals in a lower grade. For example, it happens at 
times that a medium grade of cattle sells for as 
much or more than a good grade. Such a condition 
may come about when there is a heavy demand 
for, but only a light supply of, medium cattle; 
while on the same day a big supply and a light 
démand of good grade cattle will not bring so 
high a price. 

The same situation may exist in the case of 
lambs. In communities where racial customs affect 
eating habits, there are times when carcasses of 
lightweight, thin, lean lambs sell for as much as 
the fat, well-finished, choice type. Again the law 
of supply and demand is in action. 

Always remember that price and grade are two 
different things. Try to think of each separately, 
and we believe you will have a much clearer and 
truer picture of grading and marketing of live- 


stock. 
P. C. Smith, Vice President 
In Charge of Beef, Lamb, Veal 





P.C. Smith 








Soda Bill Sez: 
.-. a feller that’s wrapped up in himself 
generally makes a mighty puny package. 
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Wool Market 


(Continued from page 19) 

lion; 1945, 156 million; 1946, 179 million. 
The Bulletin emphasizes that these tab- 
ulations are their own and are not of- 
ficial. 
Texas Handlers 

Action by the C.C.C. on the renewal 
of contracts with some primary hand- 
lers in Texas and other areas who still 
have proportionately large volumes of 


unsold wools is reported as being held 
in abeyance until after Congress decides 
on the type of wool program to be set up 
after April 15. 


Wool Labeling Controversy 

The National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission are involved in a controversy 
over the proper labeling of wool gar- 
ments which may require Congression- 
al action to settle. The National Retail 
Dry Goods Association maintains that 





AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
72 Woodland Ave. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
For Booklet and Breeders’ List 


- LIKE THIS" “MARKET LAMBS LIKE THIS” 


Ist Prize pen range lambs 
International 1946 








Bloodless Castration 
and Tail Docking 


SUCCESSFULLY USED ON 
THOUSANDS OF SHEEP 


Now ready for use in the U.S. after 
several seasons successful applica- 
tion by the sheep growers of Aus- 
tralia, and 1946 tests by California 
sheepmen. 


“Elastration” is the safe, bloodless 
method. No cutting or crushing. 
Simple to apply. Less danger of in- 
fection. No danger to operator. Can 
be used in wet weather as well as 
dry. 


Lambing Season is herel 


trated pamphlet. 
and more sure results. 





EKLASTRATION 


the New, Scientific Method of 


Insist on Genuine 
Elastrator and Rings 


— GET THE FACTS ABOUT THE ELASTRATOR — 


You will want to order your first Elastrator without 
delay; and, you will want the facts about Elastration. 
You will find Elastration a paying investment in time saved 


U.S.A. Distributors—Cattlemens & Wool Growers Supply 


CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


151 Mission St., San Francisco 5, California 
DEALERS: Territory open. Write today for full information 


postpaid 
including 


Write today for free illus- 








it is within the law for retail stores t 
replace manufacturers’ labels with theiy 
own. They assert that the retailers cap 
be trusted to use the same information 
on their labels as contained on the map. 
ufacturers’ labels or tags. 

Not questioning the integrity of the 
merchants, the Federa] Trade Commis. 
sion holds that if such practice is gl. 
lowed, it will be very difficult to fix the 
responsibility for the guarantee laid 
down in the labels, especially with stock 
moving in interstate commerce, and ep. 
forcement of the law will be greatly 
complicated. 


Cordoya Wool Case 


The Boston Wool Trade Association 
and the Philadelphia Wool Textile As. 


sociation have appealed the Cordova & 


Wool Case (January Wool Grower, 
page 36) to the District Court of Ap 
peals for the District of Columbia. They 
are seeking an injunction against the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Bureau of Customs to restrain them 
from raising the duty of 13 cents a 
pound, clean content, to 34 cents. 





How the A. W. Council 
Promotes Wool 


(Continued from page 16) 


of our activities is the Educational Ser 
vice department which is constantly J 
supplying information on wool to a list § 
of some 3,000 teachers and extension 
workers in schools and colleges. 


In addition to our periodical services, 
the American Wool Council has printed 
this year 200,000 copies <i ten publica § 
tions including “The Wool Products 
Labeling Act ... An Efficient Sale § 
Aid For Retailers . . . An Invaluable 
Buying Guide For Consumers, 
“WOOL... Fashion’s Watchword For 
Fall,” “The Saga of Wool In War Ani § 
Peace,” “Sales Outlook For Clothing lh 
The New America,” reprints of “A Cap § 
sule Course On Wool,” etc. 

Since fabrics and fashion interlock, 


it is a further function of the Counc! § 


to keep constantly in touch with styl 
trends in the fashion and textile ma- J 
kets, using our contacts with the proces 9 
sors and cutters-up of textiles not only § 
to gain information to be reported back & 
to the wool growers, but to promote it 
these realms the increased use of the 
wool fiber, its proper labeling, etc. 
The markets for wool today are ¢j- 
namic. Wool is the premier fashion i J 
ber. It is the job of the American Wo & 
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‘ some of our domestic wools. 


Council to see that wool remains on 
that pinnacle and constantly increases 
its foothold. To do this, we must con- 
tinue to reiterate to the public the basic 
and immutable qualities of wool and its 
inherent and unmatched values for 
health and beauty for ail ages from the 
cradle to the grave. We must also 
seize upon and disseminate information 
about every new development in wool: 
the new dress-weight woolen materials 
which rival silks, the fashion trends as 
they appear from time to time in wool 
fabrics, the chemical and technical de- 
yelopments which put wool in the news 
and which will result in expanded mar- 
kets for the fiber. 


livestock Work of De- 
partment of Agriculture 


( Continued from page 15) 
and publicize the superior qualities of 
We want 
to expand the work in the preparation 
of wools as we are doing in Texas and 
= . we want to work in the scour- 
ing and carbonizing field in order 
that the best practices can be standard- 
ized in commercial operations. 





Market Information 


In our market information work, we 
are thinking in terms of a better, more 
acceptable market news service—one 
which keeps pace with the trends and 
changes in marketing practices and one 
which will give you, the producer, the 
information you need to determine in- 
telligently when and where and how 
you are going to market your produc- 
tion, whether it is lambs or wool. 

For example, there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in recent years in the 
number of lambs marketed direct from 
the range, with a consequent need for 
more direct information from the range 
on prices and movement. During the 
last year, we have made it possible for 
producers, particularly in the North- 
west area, to receive news on today’s 
market today rather than on yester- 
day’s market or the day’s before. 


Grading 


In our grading work, which is again 
on a permissive basis, we are striving 
to call the shots as they are, in order 
that the consumer may be assured of 
what he is buying; from the satisfied 
consumer you as producers will enjoy 
ademand for your product commensu- 
rate with what you produce. We will 
get nowhere in developing your market 
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for lamb or mutton by upgrading or 
“bamboozling” the consumer. Remem- 
ber when hothouse, genuine springers 
and fed lambs were in the same price 
category? While that’s water over the 
dam, there is one thing about that pric- 
ing scheme that may react to the ad- 
vantage of those who prefer to grow 
large heavyweight lambs. Under that 
former system, a Choice heavyweight 
carcass brought the same price as a 
Choice hothouse or a Choice genuine 
springer. Consumers have to some ex- 
tent learned to appreciate the heavier 


cuts and greater lamb flavor that comes 
with weight. If there is any apprehen- 
sion on the part of any of you, I can as- 
sure you that we have no intention of 
recognizing weight as a grade factor 
and that our graders are instructed to 
make their determinations on the basis 
of conformation, fatness, and character- 
istics of flesh. The old controversy 
about teeth is out. We can visualize a 
Prime 65-pound carcass just as well as 
a 35-pound Prime carcass regardless of 
the price spread that will be determined 
in our free economy. 








E Quality Livestock demand 
Quality Proteis 


eS 


-_ i in the feed lot... 


in the judging arena 


Cottonseed cake and meal have played a major part . 
in supplying quality feed products to help livestock 
breeders and feeders reach today’s high standards; 
and the cottonseed crushing industry is keeping step 


with the livestock industry as it marches ahead toa 


greater future. 





Name 


National Cottonseed Products Ass’n, Inc. 
618 Wilson Bldg. 


Please send me Free “1947 Feeding Practices” 


Educational Service 


Dallas 1, Texas Dept. N.W.G. 546 





Address 





City 


State 
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Trade Practice Work 


In the regulatory field—our Packer 
and Stockyard work—we are emphasiz- 
ing quality of service and adequacy of 
facilities on the part of stockyards and 
market agencies. We feel that produc- 
ers are not so much concerned with 
rates as with what they get for what 
they pay. We have shifted our engi- 
neering force to a study of the ade- 
quacy of service and facilities, and the 
studies, where they so indicate, are be- 
ing followed with demands for improve- 
ment. Trade practice audits are being 











» » . » And get a double saving: 
(1) MINTRA stays on a full vear: 
(2) users say a gallon of MINTRA 
will brand 30% more sheep. 
MINTRA makes a brand that is 
clearly readable after a year’s ex- 
posure to summer sun and winter 
storms. Ready to use in five stand- 
ard colors. 
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BENJAMIN MOORE & CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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conducted on all firms and, as an ex- 
ample of the results of the audits, we 
have recently required commission 
firms to refund to shippers thousands 
of dollars of overassessed feed charges. 

You in the western area will be inter- 
ested to know that Dr. F. W. Miller, 
who for several years was in charge of 
the Packers and Stockyards Division, 
has taken the assignment of Area Su- 
pervision of the western part of the 
United States. With headquarters at 
Los Angeles, he directs our work in 
this activity from Denver west and from 
Seattle to the Mexican border. 


Administration of Insecticide Act 


The Insecticide Act, which is en- 
forced by the Livestock Branch, will 
assure the wool grower of the quality 
of insecticides and disinfectants offered 
him. If we find insecticides misbranded 
or adulterated, corrective action under 
the law istaken. The importance of this 
protection is indicated by the fact that 
sheep ticks are estimated to cause a 
loss of at least 20 cents a head per year, 
which would be about a $9,000,000 loss 
to the industry. The screw worm is an- 
other pest causing heavy losses, for 
which insecticides must be used. The 
value of sheep killed by this pest in 
Texas alone has been over one and one- 
half million dollars in a single year. In 
addition, there are fleece worms, lice, 
and other insects which must be con- 
trolled and there is need for large 
amounts of disinfectants to prevent the 
spread of sheep diseases. The control 
of the quality of these preparations 
avoids one of the uncertainties of sheep 
raising and helps prevent serious losses 
to the grower. 

Our Production Division will con- 
tinue to recommend production goals— 
the numbers of livestock that can be 
produced remuneratively. From there 
on it’s up to you. I would be the first 
to defend your constitutional right to 
lose your shirt if you yourself decide to 


‘do so. And in the order field, you re- 


call the wartime orders handled by the 
Department. I am sure you will rejoice 
with me when I tell you we have gone 
out of the order business. 

I hope you will forgive me for taking 
up so much of your time. I get inter- 
ested in all these subjects and it’s hard 
to stop. Thank you for letting me con- 
tinue. In closing, I want to say just 
this: The Livestock Branch was set up 
to serve you. That is our objective. 
We want to provide you with the in- 
formation you need to produce and mar- 
ket your products and, to the extent our 





authority permits, to see to it that you 
have fair play in the market place. No}. 


urally, being human beings, we are go. J 


ing to make mistakes. We shall be right 
though, more times than we are Wrong 
When we make mistakes, we are no 
going to defend them. We will admi 
error and spend our time correcting the 
mistake. But we in the Livestock 
Branch alone can do only so much. The 
real job of reconversion to a peacetime 
basis, the adjusting of livestock num. 
bers, orderly marketing, and other gp. 
tions necessary for maintaining a sound 
livestock industry, will come only with 
full team work in order to achieve what 
you as producers want. 








Set This Gun... 


A Coyote 
Will Die! 








ROTECT your livestock with 
the Newhouse Safety Coyote 

Killer—the easy-to-set, chemical 
gun that delivers quick death. 

Newhouse Coyote Killer is set 
in the ground, loaded with a lethal 
charge and baited with scented 
sheep wool. When the animal 
bites, a deadly shot of poison is 
fired right into his mouth... the 
coyote kills no more lambs and 
calves. 

Newhouse Coyote Killer is small 
and sturdily constructed. Your as- 
surance of its dependability and 
efficiency is the manufacturer’s 
long experience in predator control. 

Sold as a complete unit consist- 
ing of gun, stake, safety setter, 10 
cartridges and tube of bait. Extra 

uns, Cartridges and bait may also 

e obtained. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 

check or money order direct. Shipped 

express collect. Complete 

WN WE 6 6 6 we HG ee se $275 

ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. 502, LITITZ, PA. 
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‘The Auxiliary’s Part in Wool Promotion 


) By Mrs. Delbert Chipman, Chairman, 
| Committee on Promotion and 

) Education, Ladies Auxiliary to the 

> National Wool Growers Association 


1 An Address Before the 6th Annual 


| Meeting of the American Wool Coun- 
cil, Inc., San Francisco, California 
January 30, 1947 


¢ [ is indeed a great honor to represent 

the Auxiliary to the National Wool 

| Growers Association at this important 

session of the American Wool Council. 

| [hope I may be able to help you see the 

| need of the Auxiliary in the promotion 

F and educational program. We recognize 

© the importance of the American Wool 

Council and appreciate your accom- 

) plishments. We are happy in your suc- 
5 cess. 

As chairman of the Auxiliary Con- 

' vention Program Committee and also of 

» the National Promotion and Education 


» Committee, I wish to express my ap- 


) preciation of the contributions which 


' have been made here at this conven- 


tion by Mrs. Jane Morrow, fashion di- 
' rector of the American Wool Council 
» of New York, and Miss Helen Harper, 
‘fashion director of the International 
Wool Secretariat, New York. Our 
| knowledge of new uses for wool has 
been increased and our enthusiasm 
greatly strengthened. We have seen 
/ new materials of many varied designs 
and textures and have been informed 


» of appropriate, attractive and popular 


| uses. We now know how we can make 
our homes more beautiful by using 

_ these exceptional fabrics. These yards 
of beautiful woolens have a most inter- 

) esting new appeal. 

| Weare in need of more of this type 

of education where we not only hear 


) about the new trends in woolen fabrics 


) but where we see them in new and in- 
teresting ways. 
We appreciate the material you have 
» made available to us. We are acquaint- 
Fed with your “Capsule Course on 
| Wool,” “Woolfacts,” ‘“Woolens and 
| Their Care,’ “A Wool Primer,” “Botany 
| Brand Fabrics Are All Wool,” and oth- 
ers. We have studied them and dis- 
} tributed many of them. They are valu- 
able helps and sources of information. 
» We read them because we are inter- 
ested. How do you _ suggest we 
introduce them to individuals and 
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groups who have not yet had the spark 
of wool interest lighted in their souls? 

We appreciate your Fabric and Fash- 
ion News Service, and realize your 
problems in styles and designs are im- 
portant. Of course, personally, I feel 
slighted. It definitely takes more yard- 
age for a dress for me—seeing as how 
I am lamb-fed—but I get no encourage- 
ment in proper designs and materials. 





Mrs. Delbert Chipman, new president of the 
National Auxiliary 


The amusing thing about it is ’m not 
alone. Of course, I understand why you 
leave us unnoticed, but after all it is 
your job to clothe the American public 
with luxurious woolens, and you do 
it with smart clothes on slender appeal- 
ing figures. Your fashion creations 


have definitely forsaken us. Can’t some- ° 


thing be done about it? The “Fashions 
in Wool,” which we saw last night at 
the dinner-dance were really wonder- 
ful, but from that show, I guess San 
Francisco has no stout figures either. 
Mr. Ackerman, could your fashion di- 
rector design a dress of 100 per cent 
wool with proper proportions and lines 
for us? We, too, would. like to have 
that feeling. that touch of dignity and 
smartness in a dress, especially de- 
signed for our figures, which would not 
only be beautiful but supremely com- 
fortable and feather-light to wear. 


Can You Give the Auxiliary 
A Promotion Plan? 


We know that wool held the most im- 
portant place in winning the war. How 
are we, as an Auxiliary, going to help 
you maintain its place in time of peace? 
We know you are working on this post- 
war readjustment, but it can only be 
successfully accomplished through ed- 
ucation, promotion, and cooperation. 

To do our part, we, the Auxiliary, 
must have a definite workable plan. At 
the present time, the state groups, 
working in their own way, striving to 
make plans that will fit their needs, are 
fumbling for a definite, uniform, prac- 
tical program to follow. If we are to 
make a proper contribution to this great 
industry, we need a uniform plan and 
a definite method of procedure. 

You are in a position to do this plan- 
ning, and we of the Auxiliary are in a 
position to carry out your plans. 


Youth Education 


The responsibility for the success of 
our industry tomorrow depends upon 
the knowledge of it that our youth re- 
ceives today. What are we doing to 
educate the youth? All the average 
child in the schoolroom knows about 
sheep and wool is that Little Boy Blue 
and Bo Peep lost their sheep. How 
many Boy Blues are there in the wool 
business today, who some day will wake 
up to find that their industry is lost be- 
cause of lack of foresight and under- 
standing and proper advertising or edu- 
cation? Unlike Bo Peep, we can’t leave 
our sheep and expect them to come 
home. We have to bring them home be- 
fore synthetics eat them up. 

Who’s going to tell the boy and girl 
in the classroom the true version of 
these nursery rhymes?. Who is going 
to teach them that every sheep is im- 
portant in their lives, for they give them 
health, warmth and happiness? 

We need a closer contact with our 
educational system; we need an educa- 
tional campaign in the schools. We need 
to give the boy and girl a complete and 
attractively illustrated booklet of the 
story of Bo Peep’s lambs. We need stor- 
ies for the story hour. We need color- 
ful posters for the schoolroom. We 
need desk work with woolen materials. 
Boys and girls should be educated con- 
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cerning the Wool Products Labeling 
Act. Our facts and stories can be made 
interesting to boys and girls of all ages. 
We must continuously drive home these 
important messages. 

The minds of children are receptive. 
The countries with which we were re- 
cently at war started their campaign in 
the schoolroom. Theirs was for de- 
struction, but it was successful. Why 
can’t we have as strong and effective 
a campaign for instruction for a better 
way and understanding of life? 

As we travel about we see many 
beautiful and attractive signboards 
bearing to our minds the promotion of 
some great industry. Have you ever 
seen one on wool? Could we have 
some made and distributed, especially 
in wool-growing sections? How will 
we know when we are going through a 
wool-growing section? 

You have immediately asked your- 
self the question: “How can we do all 
this on the amount of money we have?” 
If we expect to keep wool in a position 
where synthetics will not outdo us, we 
expect to pay. Everyone of our mem- 
bers would be willing to contribute 
freely, if they could see more value re- 
ceived. 

Wouldn’t it be possible to have 
established a course in wool in our high 
schools and colleges where new meth- 
ods and procedures and wool facts 
could be taught? Out of the high school 
laboratory may come a genius who will 
work out something overwhelmingly 
new. 

By extension work we could teach 
our new developments to outlying com- 
munities of our States. 

The school can help us make our in- 
dustry rank nationally with other prod- 
ucts. It is my opinion that the boards 
of education in every state should be 
requested to give an educational pro- 
gram in the schools. Besides being of 
importance, I am sure the wool growers 
pay sufficient taxes to warrant it. Let’s 
have a definite program worked out for 
us to try. 


Can You Help Us Make Attractive 
Displays for State Fairs? 


Can you help us make displays for 
State fairs and centennial celebrations 
which would be an attractive educa- 
tional feature? Four-H club work is 
popular and auxiliaries in some states 
offer them prizes. Can you work out 
a uniform educational program for all 
4-H work? 

I have been informed by your worthy 
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secretary, Mr. J. M. Jones, that in the 
13 Western States there are approx- 
imately 112,000 operating a wool bus- 
iness. We then should have 112,000 
busy Auxiliary members. What an 
army of men and women! Perhaps these 
women are only 25 percent active. Per- 
haps some of you men feel that women 
have no place in this particular type of 
industry. Perhaps this is because you 
haven’t sufficient confidence in them to 
permit them to help you plan and op- 
erate it. Wool growing appears to be 
out of the line of some women, but cer- 
tainly they can become interested. Per- 
sonally, I think it is a wonderful busi- 
ness for the entire family. 

I remember a time when I was in the 
primer of the woolgindustry. When I 
married I thought I married a farmer. 
Having been reared on a farm, I loved 
to watch crops grow and be harvested, 
but much to my disappointment, my 
husband turned out to be a wool grow- 
er. Sheep had never held any charm 
for me, and I assure you I was very un- 








THE NEW AUXILIARY PRESIDENT 


Mrs. Delbert (Ora) Chipman, the 
new president of the National Ladies’ 
Auxiliary to the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, is an example of the 
busy pérson who is never too busy to 
take on “one more job” and do it well. 
Immediate past president of the Utah 
Auxiliary, she has also served at the 
head of the American Fork Chapter 
for about six years. She was appoint- 
ed last January to serve on the Na- 
tional Promotion and Education Com- 
mittee, and in August received an ap- 
pointment to act as its chairman. 

Besides rearing one son of their own, 
Mrs. Chipman has raised two nephews 
and has a grand nephew, just four years 
old, making his home with her now. 
She has been a school teacher, social 
worker, and assistant supervisor of 
social work for Utah County and 
Red Cross chairman for her county. 

Her hobbies are music and art, in 
which fields she is very talented and 
generous. Singing at memorial serv- 
ices and in church work takes up a good 
deal of her time. Art, however, is her 
chief field and she is adept in both 
water colors and oil, having had nu- 
merous paintings on exhibit and hav- 
ing won honorable mention for a water 
color in the amateur group at the Utah 
State Fair last fall. 

Mrs. Emory C. Smith 
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lowing a prejudice to grow within m J 
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verse by Dr. Thorndyke, the great pg. 
chologist, of Columbia University, key 
going through my mind. It was }j 
definition of education: “Learning , 


like to do the things we have to do’ 


This certainly did strike me forcibly, 
knew Mr. Chipman had decided def. 
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up to me to make the adjustment ay § 


learn to like the sheep business. 
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Auxiliary group at San Francisco convention. Seated, Mrs. Delbert Chipman, National President, American Fork, Utah. Standing, left to right, 
Mrs. J. W. Hans, Washington State Treasurer, Sunnyside, Washington; Mrs. J. W. Robertson, Twin, Falls, Idaho; Mrs. J. T. Murdock, Utah State 
President, Heber, Utah; Mrs. Eugene O'Connor, Colorado State President, Nathrop, Colorado; Mrs. A. J. Connolly, Oregon State President, 
Maupin, Oregon; Mrs. H. J. Devereaux, Rapid City South Dakota;; Mrs. Howard Flitner, Wyoming State Vice President, Greybull, Wyoming; Mrs. 
James Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho; Mrs. Dan Hughes, First National Vice President, Montrose, Colorado; Mrs. Victor Lesamiz, Washington State Presi- 
dent, Oroville, Washington; Mrs. Merle Drake, Second National Vice President, Challis, Idaho; Mrs. W. A. Roberts, Past National President, 
Yakima, Washington; Mrs. Clell Lung, National Historian, Yakima, Washington; Mrs. John Widdoss, St. Onge, South Dakota; and Mrs. W. P. 


Wing, San Francisco. 


San Francisco, California 
January 26-30, 1947 


HE annual convention of the Nation- 

al Auxiliary at San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia, was a great success in every 
way. Here was one of the largest 
groups ever assembled for a wool grow- 
ers’ convention and all present enjoyed 
sunny California and its outstanding 
friendly atmosphere. 


The Californians spared nothing to 
make us comfortable and happy and 
filled our days with entertainment and 
educational features never to be forgot- 
ten. It was indeed a privilege for us all 
to be associated with them. Mrs. How- 
ard Vaughn, Mrs. W. P. Wing, Mrs. By- 


» ron F. McCombs and others were on 


hand continuously with their cheery 
smiles and friendly personalities to 
make our visit there a pleasant one. 


The convention was held at the beau- 
tiful Palace Hotel and was presided ov- 
er by our charming President, Mrs. 
Louis J. Wardlaw. It commenced Sun- 
day evening, the 26th, at five o’clock 
when Mrs. Wardlaw presided at an ex- 
ecutive meeting with the national of- 
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ficers. This was followed by a dinner 
in the French parlor for the executive 
committee. The favors were program 
booklets with hand-painted scenes—an 
original for each state—used as a front- 
ispiece. The pictures were painted by 
Mrs. Victor Lesamiz, president of the 
Washington State Auxiliary and the 
program material was arranged by Mrs. 
Chipman. The California women were 
hostesses at this dinner. 

Monday forenoon, the 27th, the Aux- 
iliary met with the wool growers and 
heard President Wardlaw give her ad- 
dress and report which was most inter- 
esting. In the afternoon the ladies en- 
joyed a tea as guests of the International 
Wool Secretariat and a wool promotion 
program in the Concert Room. The new 
trends in woolens were discussed by 
Mrs. Jane Morrow, fashion director of 
the American Wool Council at New 
York. Mrs. Morrow is skilled in fash- 
ion trends and very effectively dis- 
cussed and demonstrated her talk. Miss 
Helen Harper, fashion director of the 
International -Wool Secretariat, dis- 
cussed “window draperies” made of 
wool. This new use for wool was most 
welcome and was attractively displayed 


The Auxiliary's Fine Convention 


in many qualities of wool of varied col- 
ors. Each of the 650 ladies attending 
the tea was given a lovely pink Camel- 
lia by Miss Harper. It was an honor to 
have Mrs. Morrow and Miss Harper 
with us. Program Chairman, Mrs. Del- 
bert Chipman, conducted the program 
and President Wardlaw presided at the 
tea. 

At eight o’clock on Tuesday morn- 
ing, the 28th, the ladies anxiously filled 
the lobby ready to take off to the Lake- 
side Country Club. This trip was ex- 
ceedingly interesting. En route short 
stops were made while visitors viewed 
some of the beautiful and fascinating 
spots of San Francisco, such as Tele- 
graph Hill, Fishermans Wharf, Cliff 
House, Ocean Beach, Golden Gate 
Park, Twin Peaks, Mission Dolores, 
City Hall. The breakfast at the beau- 
tiful Lakeside Country Club was an- 
other outstanding feature of the conven- 
tion. 

In the afternoon Miss Irene Hansen 
of the Homemakers’ Service Depart- 
ment of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board of Chicago gave a lecture 
and demonstration on “Postwar Meth- 
ods of Meat Cooking” in the Concert 
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Room of the Palace Hotel. The new rec- 
ipes from “All About Lamb,” the new 
booklet furnished by the National Wool 
Growers, were very appealing, and the 
new ideas on lamb cooking were much 
appreciated. Miss Hansen travels 9 
months of the year, giving lectures and 
demonstrations on meat cookery. She 
works with home economic depart- 
ments of colleges, high schools and res- 
taurants and also gives many demon- 
strations to clubs and homemakers. She 
is making a real contribution to the pro- 
motion of lamb, and with her pleasing 
personality is winning many new 
friends. 

Following the demonstration, a busi- 
ness meeting was held. At this time the 


new officers were elected and words of 
appreciation to Mrs. Wardlaw, retiring 
president, were given as were also 
greetings to Mrs. Delbert Chipman, the 
new president. The evening was spent 


going on an escorted trip through San: 


Francisco’s world famous Chinatown. 
The groups were permitted to enter pri- 
vate homes, business houses, recreation- 
al centers, theaters, and many other 
places of interest, which made the trip 
an educational as well as entertaining 
affair. 

Wednesday, the 29th, from 9:30 to 
11:45 the Auxiliary met with the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association to 
hear the general discussion on wool. At 
11:45 the California Wool Growers 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A 
MINIMUM COST: $12 FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 
509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


MT. HELENA SHEEP CO. 
Helena, Montana 


PINETREE RANCH 
Savageton, Wyoming 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 
MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


HAMPSHIRES 

BRIGGS, FRANK A. 
Cedaredge, Colorado 

BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 

MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 

ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 


RAMBOUILLETS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


DEER LODGE FARMS CO. 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
HUDSPETH, T. J. 
Ash Fork, Arizona 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


ROMNEYS 
OAKMEAD FARM 
Newberg, Oregon 


SUFFOLKS 
BONIDA FARM 
R.F.D. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
HESS, TRACY W. 
Farmington, Utah 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN & SON, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 
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Committee gave a most enjoyab)| 
luncheon for the outgoing and incomin; 


executive committees. The wool groy. 
ers and auxiliary members were ney 


entertained on a scenic trip by boy 
around San Francisco bay. This cam) 


as a delightful surprise and will }§ 


long remembered. 


Wednesday evening a dinner-dang 


and fashion show was held in the Gy. 
den Court of the Palace Hotel whey 


over 1,000 participated. In the fashion, § 


show, which was sponsored by th 


American Wool Council, Inc. and py. § 


sented by the Manufacturers ap) 
Wholesalers Association of San Fra). 
cisco, pretty models demonstrated hoy 


well everyone looks in wool. The cop. § 


mentator was Morris Goldman. Othe 
entertainment of the evening consiste 
of dancing, singing, and various novelty 
acts. ; 

A breakfast meeting was called by the 
new president for executive officers an 
board members on Thursday morning 
the 30th. The purpose of the meetin 
was to formulate plans for the comin 
year. Guest speakers were F. E. Ack. 
erman, executive-director of the Ameri. 
can Wool Council, New York; Mis 
Helen Harper, fashion director of the 
International Wool Secretariat, anj 
Miss Irene Hansen, of the Homemak. 
ers’ Service Department of Nationa 
Live Stock and Meat Board, who each 
gave helpful suggestions for a yearly 
program and informed the Auxiliary 
of the type of assistance each could le 
expected to give. 

Other members of the group gave 
many suggestions to stimulate interest 
which will be promoted during the 
year. A fine spirit of unity and en- 
thusiasm was in evidence. 

At 10 o’clock on Thursday the ladies 
joined the wool growers again in the 
American Wool Council session. Here 
one of their members, Mrs. Delbert 
Chipman took part by talking on “The 
Auxiliary’s Part in Wool Promotion.” 

The convention was finished off o 
Thursday afternoon by another wonder. 


ful trip across the Golden Gate Bridge F 


to see the giant Redwoods at Mur 
Woods; thence to the shore of the Pa 
cific Ocean at Stinson Beach where the 
California folks again demonstrated 
their ability as perfect hosts and host 
esses. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


js indeed an honor to be chosen pres- 
ident of such an important organiza- 
tion as the Women’s Auxiliary to the 


} National Wool Growers Association. I 


deeply appreciate the confidence you 


) have shown, placing me in this respon- 
© sible position. 
) times to serve you diligently and with 
© the very best of my ability. Iam willing 
| to give of my time and my every effort 
» to make this position one of honor and 


I will endeavor at all 


respect. My interests are in this great 


iB cause we represent and it is my sincere 


| desire to make a contribution to its suc- 


cess. I realize I have a great responsi- 


7 bility in living up to the standards 
'— which have been given us by our former 


presidents, who have worked so earn- 


IB estly to bring this organization up to its 


| present high level. 


It will be a wonderful opportunity to 


ip be so closely associated with such out- 


| standing women as the members of our 
| national organization. I am grateful for 


my efficient executive officers, commit- 


‘® tee chairmen, state executive officers, 


' and indeed all members. They are 


women of sterling quality and full of 
enthusiasm. 
Our industry of tomorrow is de- 


‘— termined by our united efforts of today. 
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May we all work diligently together 
with a continued faith in the industry 
we represent so that we may demand 
the respect due us. 

Mrs. Delbert Chipman 





THANKS 


As Program Chairman of the Nation- 


_ al Convention, | would like to express 


our appreciation to the California wool 
growers and their wives and to mem- 


' bers of allied industries for the wonder- 
| ful entertainment we enjoyed while at 


the convention. It was an opportunity 
and partake of their hospitality. We 
realize that they went to considerable 
expense and spent many busy hours to 
make our visit there a pleasant one. 
Our lives have been made more abund- 
ant through this association. 

Especially do | wish to thank Secre- 
tary Wing of the California Associa- 
tion for so efficiently helping us with 
our program, making arrangements for 
our rooms, our displays, exhibits and so 
forth. Every detail was carefully tak- 
en care of. 

Mrs. Delbert Chipman 
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To show how effectively wool can be used in draperies and upholstering, the International Wool Sec- 
retariat, the organization financed by Australian, New Zealand, and South African growers, arranged a 


very beautiful display at the San Francisco convention. 


A part of it is shown above. Fresh green foliage 


with exquisite Camellias imbedded in it helped to make the display room a spot of unusual beauty. 


The Auxiliary’s Part 


in Wool Promotion 
(Continued from page 26) 


to get their real value (received) they 
must look for the label that says “100% 
wool”? They must be taught and be 
familiar with the many varied uses of 
wool; they must know its popularity 
and help us to maintain it as the most 
respected and valuable of all fibers. 

When there is something new and 
useful developed for our wool, the wool 
growers and the auxiliary should be 
among the first to be so informed. They 
could spread the information far and 
wide. 


When the woolen fabric trends and 
designs of women’s wearing apparel 
change, we should also be among the 
first to receive this information. We 
need new bulletins or more informa- 
tion in our wool growers’ magazine con- 
cerning your progress in developing 
new uses of wool. 

In Utah, in order to get the best re- 
sults in our auxiliary promotion pro- 
gram, we thought it desirable to build 
a firm foundation by securing the co- 
operation of our State Board of Educa- 
tion. We found them very understand- 
ing and willing to assist in every way 
possible, and that they had a very con- 
genial and cooperative attitude toward 
our industry. They gave us permission 
to give demonstrations and materials. 


They furnished us with names of super- 
visors and home economics instructors 
of high schools and colleges and ele- 
mentary supervisors. 


We furnished these instructors with 
your materials, your raw wool samples, 
charts, books. And they very enthus- 
iastically welcomed our program. We 
also conducted woolen costume con- 
tests in the schools. Each girl was given 
the opportunity to participate, as the 
project was open to any school having 
20 or more girls entered. The reward 
was woolen material for another cos- 
tume. This was furnished by the local 
auxiliary, if there was one; otherwise 
the State Auxiliary and the Utah Wool 
Growers’ Association. We were grate- 
ful for materials we received from the 
American Wool Council, Botany, and 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. We are proud to say the Utah 
Wool Growers are 100 percent behind 
their Auxiliary. 

When the wool program is put into a 
school the Auxiliary women wear 
woolen costumes. We vary the appear- 
ance by changing the accessories, and 
point out that woolen costumes can be 
worn to a great advantage during each 
season of the year and for many occas- 
ions. In communities where there is an 
active auxiliary they are also encour- 
aged to give this type of educational 
demonstration before women’s clubs, 
churches and civic organizations. 


All thriving wool growers’ organiza- 
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tions should have an active auxiliary. 
At present there are 8 states which have 


such organizations. Although they vary 


in their types of projects, they are all 
taking a prominent part in promotion 
and educational work, and doing it ina 
very commendable way. 

Here at this convention, the Auxiliary 
women have demonstrated their inter- 
est in wool and its uses. They have pre- 
sented a most interesting exhibit of new 
and attractive uses of wool. I hope you 
men paused to enjoy it. They have also 
held a bazaar in which some of the 


cleverest articles of wool I have ever 





HOOTEN COLUMBIAS 


Gold Dust 8684, 1946 National Grand Cham- 
pion Columbia Ram Heads Our Registered 
Flock of Over 1,000. 


Write for free leaflet and price list 
HOOTEN STOCK FARM. Bordulac, No. Dakota 








IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Sutfolks, Hamp- 


shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 
bias, and Rambouillets. 








RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early ‘“‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
~ qualities are a notable feature. 

ambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of the 
long stapled, smooth rams within present 
Rambouillet range herds will give greater in- 
crease in wool and mutton production value 
than crossbreeding to other breeds. 

For literature and breeders’ list write: 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 
President 


Experiments 


Vice-President 
J. Powell W. C. (Bill) Olsen 
San Angelo, Texas Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Geneva Caldw: 


at 
San Angelo. Texas 
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seen have been displayed. Also, I wish 
you could have heard the wonderful re- 
ports which have been given during the 
meetings by the presidents of the State 
auxiliaries. They have accomplished 
an overwhelming amount of work. 

The wives of the wool growers are 
organized to assist the wool growers 
with educational and promotion activi- 
ties. We are proud and happy to ac- 
cept this responsibility and it is our de- 
sire to be efficient in the many things 
we do. Our position in the home and 
in the community is an important one 
in affording us many varied opportuni- 
ties to strengthen knowledge and ap- 
preciation of wool and its many valu- 
able and important uses. 


Auxiliary Needs 


We are all groping for something to 
do, for new ideas and for materials. We 
need a school of definite instructions 
and methods of procedure. We know 
many of the facts but we need help in 
presenting them. We need a uniform 
national, educational program. 

The Auxiliary members have courage 
and ambition. With your cooperation 
and confidence, we can be a pillar of 
strength in assuming great responsibili- 
ties. Our hands are outstretched for 
new ideas, new materials and well- 
made plans. 

It says in the Bible: “Ask and ye shall 
receive.” So, we ask you for this much 
needed plan. 

In return, we, as the Auxiliary, will 
work your plan. We can be the agency 
to make the personal contacts in schools, 
4-H Clubs and various civic organiza- 
tions. Wecan supply the buying public 
with facts essential to more intelligent 








WOOL CONTEST WINNERS 


In behalf of the National Promotion 
Committee we wish to express-our ap- 
preciation for the response from the 
State promotion committees to the 
woo! exhibit. Many new uses were ex- 
hibited for wool with articles most at- 
tractively made. 

Awards were given as follows: Idaho, 
first; Utah, second; South Dakota, 
third; Washington, fourth. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
were busy selling articles which had 
been contributed from the State Ways 
and Means Committees. Many pur- 
chased woolen souvenirs from this ex- 
hibit. They, too, are to be congratu- 
lated on their achievements and suc- 
cess. 





buying and uses of woolen materiak 


With the faith of our forefathers, anj 


the confidence and joy of operating suc) 
an indispensable industry, let us x 
wool growers, Wool Council, and Au. § 
iliary, exemplify the spirit of good-wil| J 
cooperation, and understanding. Let yy 
double our efforts to educate our schol 
children and our consumers that, a 
wool was the outstanding factor in wip. 
ning the war, it can be the greatest cop. 
tributor in furnishing warmth, health 
comfort and happiness in a permanen} 
peace. 





FOR SALE 


With or Without Summer Range in Forest 
Reserve 
3.500 pairs good Montana ewes. black-faced 
lambs. Spring Delivery. 
J. W. BURGESS, 406 E. Market Street 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 








It’s American to want something better. Par. 
ticular breeders choose 


SUFFOLKS 
For literature and breeders’ list write 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP 


ASSOCIATION 
Middleville, Michigan 











Sell your 
SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 














Columbia Sheep 


FOR GREATER WOOL AND 
LAMB PRODUCTION 


We raised the high-selling ram at 
Western Columbia Sheep Breeders 
Assn. Sale, Ogden, Utah, October 5, 
1946—and are busy developing better 
rams for 1947 buyers. 


Booking Orders for 1947 Rams 


C. W. DORNEY 


Monte Vista, Colorado 
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Producing milk requires extra minerals. You can help to 
assure a good supply of milk by keeping Purina Livestock 
Mineral in front of ewes all the time. In fact, recent 
U.S.D.A. work shows that it is a good idea to provide 
minerals free choice throughout the year to make up for 
the slight mineral deficiencies in many range grasses. 
Purina Livestock Mineral makes up these shortages ... 





rower 


for only a few cents per head per year. 


Purina Sheep Check- 
ers. Contain a variety 
of proteins, carbohy- 
drates and minerals 
... blended just right 
for range feeding. 


Ralstex Purina Company > Denuer, Pocatells, Ft. Worth 


* SHEEP SUPPLY HEADQUARTERS - YOUR 


PURINA DEALER 


WITH THE CHECKERBOARD SIGN 


March, 1947 


One spraying or dip- 
ping with Purina D.D.T. 
after shearing usually 
kills flies for weeks. 
Sheep worry less and 
graze more. Cost—only 


1¢ per sheep! 
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HE fat lamb market has not been ex- 


Lamb Market Events 


market to go up from 25 cents to one 


were 50 cents to one dollar higher, 
































Markets for Week Ending February 8 


actly an exciting affair the past two dollar. Ewes also sold steady to 75 Lambs from the northern Colorag, 
months—at least prices have not fluctu- cents higher, and yearlings, ininstances, feedlots were in good supply at Deny 
ated too much in either direction. If —— 
a ey yeobonegie se yg cea Prices ond Siaughter This Year and Last 
because slaughter supplies are natural- Total US S. Inspected ; ain 1947 1946 
ly below normal due to the five-year Slaughter, January . .... 1,541,717 1,439,954 
decline in sheep population. ———_-———— — ——— 
Stock sheep numbers are now the Weed Ended February 15 February lj 
lowest on record dating back to 1867, Slaughter at 32 centers ws eee teed 307,042 482 870 
with all sheep numbers the lowest Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 
since 1925. Stock sheep numbers de- Good and Choice * $23.24 sep 
clined about 9 percent or 3 million head Medium and Good ................... ne<tr'= png“ apaana 20.18 14.25 
during 1946 and are now estimated by New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices* 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture at Choice, 30-40 pounds... nee eees eeeeeseeeeeeenee 45.70 — 
32,542,000 head, with an additional 6,- Good, 30-40 pounds enna cteeeeeeee 44.30 25.00" 
029,000 head of sheep and lambs on feed Commercial, All Weights eee 41.30 23.00" 
een he = oe Federally Inspected Slaughter—January 
numbered 1,541,717 head, about 12 per- 1946 1945 
cent below the five-year average and Cattle satin , vinicueaae 1,403,139 1,011,680 
more. than one-half million under the Calves .................... ssi ea ea 440,175 
record slaughter of January, 1945. I a a ee ee 5,844,391 4,911,073 
Sheep and Lambs .. See eas . 1,541,717 1,439,954 











A good demand for slaughter lambs 
the first week of February caused the 






*These averages do not include the producer Subsidy of $3.15 per hundred on lambs over 
90 pounds, and $2.50 on lambs weighing 65 to 90 pounds, effective in February, 1946. 
**O.P.A. ceiling prices. 



















Way back in the “good old 
days” butchers threw in a 
piece of liver for the cat and 
handed out wieners to the 
children, while buyers and 
sellers of livestock frequent- 
ly agreed on weights without 
the formality of using scales. 


Today with the constant 
narrowing of margins, ac- 
curacy in weights is abso- 
e lutely essential and scales 





from those large enough to 
weigh a load of hogs to those 
small enough to weigh a ham, 
have to be precise and de- 
pendable. . 


Scales used by Armour are 
made by leading manufac- 
turers and are subject to 
regular periodic inspections 
by experts representing their 
manufacturers, or in many 
cases by State Agents, and 
if ever the results of a weigh- 


ARMOUR and Company 





ing of livestock are in doubt, 
it is possible to make a 
speedy and satisfying test of 
the scales. 


The time is past when 
either the packer or the 
stockman can afford to be 
complacent regarding 
weights. In recognition of 
this fact, Armour’s scales 
everywhere are under con- 
stant scrutiny and accuracy 
of weighing is assured. 
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and wheat-pastured lambs made up a Medium and Good wooled lambs sold Good and Choice ewes, many from 
liberal percentage of the receipts at sev- for slaughter from $18.50 to $22.50; southwestern wheat fields sold for 
eral Corn Belt markets. feeder and shearer buyers took some of slaughter at $8 to $8.75. Most Good 
Most Good and Choice wooled slaugh- these from $19.50 to $21.50. and Choice feeding lambs sold at $19 
er, tr lambs sold from $22.50 to $23.60, Good and Choice fed shorn lambs to $21, although, as mentioned above, 
“olorad, githough a top of $23.75 was reached. sold on the markets from $21 to $22.75. up to $21.50 was paid. Some solid- 


- Denve 














i . 
439 954 
ruary |f 
482 87) 
$15.38 
14,259 AUST. SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ SHOW, 
aa MELBOURNE, 2-YEAR-OLD 
¢ 
23.00% 1946:— GUTHRIE 
—s RY GPEN GAM CORRIEDALE RAM, 
CLASSES THE CHAMPION 
bra GUTHRIE STUD 1946 MELBOURNE 
‘ CORED 25 POINTS 
4401s BH] SHOW, 
911,073 OUT OF SOLD FOR 
439 954 POSSIBLE 26 ! 1000 GNS.— 
Ibs over. AND WON AN AUSTRALIAN 
946. CHAMPION RECORD 
ee’ AND 
RES. CHAMPION 
2-Year-Old Guthrie Corriedale Ram, 1946 
RECORD BREAKER’S RECORDS 
He cost the WORLD'S RECORD PRICE OF 1,000 GUINEAS on property, plus free service of 40 ewes... . 
His FLEECE was tested by the Gordon Institute of Technology, Geelong, to be a true 50’s quality all over and ABSOLUTELY HAIR FREE... . 
Officially weighed by Dalgety & Co., Ltd—Weight, 283 Ibs... .WEIGHT OF FLEECE OF 10 MONTHS GROWTH, 351/. LBS., EQUAL TO OVER 
40 LBS. FOR 12 MONTHS GROWTH... . 
EIGHT GUTHRIE’S STUD RAMS IN 1946 AVERAGED 330 GUINEAS— 
New South Wales Press write as follows re the Guthrie Stud, which was founded upon STUD Lincoln and STUD Merino sheep, has nearly 70 YEARS 
HISTORY BEHIND IT, and HAS ALWAYS BEEN THE No. 1 STUD of Australia:— 
“THERE CAN BE NO DOUBT THAT THE GUTHRIE CORRIEDALE STUD IS THE GREATEST PRIZE WINNING STUD IN THE WORLD.” 
“The remarkable successes of the Guthrie Stud at the Melbourne and Sydney Sheepbreeders’ Shows, the Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth Royal Shows, 
when pitted against the best Corriedales in Australia, are practically UNPARALLELED IN THIS OR ANY OTHER COUNTRY.” 
IN MELBOURNE:—"For six out of the past seven years, the Guthrie Corriedales have TOPPED THE AUCTION SALES AGAINST ALL BREEDS, 
ALSO THE AVERAGES.” 
WOOL:—’" For some years the highest price for other than Merino WOOL has been appraised for Corriedale Wool from a flock founded and 
maintained on PURE GUTHRIE BLOOD.” 
GUTHRIE STUD EXPORTED RAMS 1946 TO U.S.A., SOUTH AFRICA, NEW ZEALAND, INDIA! 
STUD AND FLOCK RAMS AND STUD EWES FOR SALE 
APPLY GUTHRIE, GEELONG, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 
—— 
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mouth breeding ewes sold from $9.75 
to $10. 


Week Ending February 15 

Supplies expanded moderately over 
the previous week and again consisted 
mostly of fed wooled western and 
wheat-pastured lambs. While slaughter 
‘lambs closed the week steady to 50 
cents lower, slaughter ewe prices ad- 
vanced from 25 cents to 50 cents. 

The bulk of the Good and Choice 
wooled slaughter lambs sold at $22.50 to 
$23.25, although many loads did sell at 


eastern Corn Belt markets from $23.50 
to $23.75. 

Numerous loads of Medium and 
Good wheat-pastured wooled lambs 
sold at $19 to $22.25. Good and Choice 
clipped lambs with number 1 and fall- 
shorn pelts brought $21.50 to $22; some 
Choice kinds with fall-shorn pelts 
reached $22.50 and $22.75. 


Most Good and Choice slaughter 
ewes sold at $8.25 to $8.75 with a few 
loads reaching $9.50 in Chicago. Feeder 
and shearer buyers bought fleshy west- 








ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS... 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments. 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 




















“It Has Its Own Teeth” 


dividends in cutting 





Price 
$10.00 
At Your Dealers 


“ALL IN ONE” 


Castrator, Docker, Ear-Marker 
for Lambs and Kid Goats 


Not only Fast, Sanitary, Practical, Convenient. Simple and Sure, but an investment that will pay 
i i p a death losses and in saving of blood. You are the judge. 
Yy fied after trial, return the instrument and get your money back. 


W. H. BATCHLER & COMPANY 


MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 


If not 


Proved by 
Thousands of 
Satistied Users 











ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 
Phone 409 Stockyards 











A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
BORDER COLLIE 


SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goats] 


ba 3 





DIAMOND BAR RANCH 
ROCESPRINGS,. TEXAS 
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ern wooled lambs from $20.50 to $22.1) 


{7 


Some Good and Choice native feedex 
sold at $19. 


Week Ending February 22 


A bearish dressed market vrobab) 
caused price declines early in the wee, 
However, a drop in fat lamb receipts x 
the various markets increased the cor. 
petition and caused advances of % 
cents to 50 cents at some markets, Sey. 
eral markets reported buyers showin; 
some discrimination on lambs weighing 
above 100 pounds. ’ 


Strictly Good and Choice woole § 
Colorados sold from $22.50 to $23 x F 
Good and Choice fed woole § 


Denver. 
lambs at Omaha, many from the Scotts. 
bluff, Nebraska, feeding area, sold from 
$22 to $22.50. Fat lambs at Chicag 
were from Corn Belt and Colorad 
feedlots as well as southwestern wheat 
fields and sold from $22.50 to $23.50, 
Most Good wooled lambs at For 
Worth sold for $21.50. Good an 


Choice slaughter ewes sold at variou F 
points mostly from $8.25 to $9, witha J 


top of $9.50 being paid in Chicago, 


In Denver, Good and Choice feeding 


lambs sold up to $21. Medium and Good 
58- to 67-pound white-faced feeders 
brought $17.50 to $18 there. In Omaha, 


Good and Choice feeding and shearing 9 
lambs sold largely at $21 to $21.50 with 


three 64-pound carloads bringing $2). 
50. 
Week Ending March 1, 1947 


Prices on fat lambs at some markets 
the last week of February were the 


highest for the year to date. New price JJ 
records were also set on hogs at most J 
markets during the week. Receipts of J 


sheep and lambs at 12 principal markets 
expanded over the previous week but 


were still considerably below the same ff 


week a year ago. 

A top of $24 was reached in Chicago 
for Good and Choice fed wooled west- 
ern lambs. Twenty-one carloads of the 
same description sold at Omaha for 
$23.50. This price was also paid in Kan- 
sas City. Several loads of wheatfield 
lambs weighing around 99 pounds 
brought $23 on the Omaha market. At 
Denver, $23.35 was paid for Colorado 
fed lambs weighing from 93 to li 
pounds. 
on the South San Francisco market at 


Pcie 














Good Washington lambs sold 7 


$21.75. Good and Choice slaughter ewes ' 


sold at various markets mostly from % 
to $9. Good to Choice 73- to 79-pound 
feeding lambs sold in Omaha from 
$21.25 to $21.85; a few loads sold in Det 
ver at $21.00. E. E. M. 
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(orriedale Meeting 


HE annual directors’ meeting of the 
American Corriedale Association 
was held at Laramie, Wyoming, on Jan- 
yary 11, 1947. Directors from seven 


| states were present, two of them com- 
) ing by plane. 


An advertising budget was adopted 
which calls for a greatly extended pro- 
gram of breed promotion and magazine 


§ advertising. The new program will 
place ads in publications which have 


not heretofore been used by the associa- 
tion, and will forcefully direct the at- 


| tention of sheep raisers to Corriedale 


| advantages. 
old from & 


Additional fairs and expositions and 


© sales will be subsidized with associa- 
; tion prize money, and efforts will be 
' made to secure a uniform Corriedale 
' classification at all fairs so that exhibit- 
at For § 


ors need not carry un-showable animals 


> tosome of the fairs. A rule was adopt- 
) ed prohibiting the payment of associa- 


tion prizes to fairs where two-thirds of 
the premium money is not open for 


' competition to any Corriedale breeder 


in the U. S. No association money will 
be paid on sheep shown in more than 
twelve-months’ fleece. 

Volume II of the Corriedale Book of 
Sires will be issued during 1947 if sat- 
isfactory printing arrangements can be 
made. The volume will be self-sup- 
porting, being paid for by the advertise- 
ments of the members. Final plans for 
the 1947 All-American Corriedale Sale 
to be held at the Ohio State Fair 
grounds July 9 and 10 were completed. 
It is anticipated that the entry fees for 
the sale will defray expenses in con- 
nection with the sale. The age shown 
by the teeth of the entries will be con- 
sidered the official age. Because of 
shipping shrinkages, the entries may be 
weighed at home before shipping and 
the weight certified to by county agents 
or other qualified persons. Regional 
directors will take charge of sale pub- 
licity in their respective regions and 
will organize the sifting committees in 
their regions if the entries are heavier 
than can be accommodated. 


Registry fees were doubled to take 
care of the enlarged promotion program. 
All of the money received from the in- 
creased fees will be used for publicity 
and advertising. The new fees take ef- 
fect for the 1947 lamb crop, but sheep 
older than lambs may be recorded at 
the old rates until May 1, 1947, thus giv- 
ing breeders who have forgotten to re- 
cord their 1946 lambs an opportunity 


March, 1947 


to record without penalty. No increase 
was made in the transfer fees. 

Association eartags were made op- 
tional with each breeder. Arrangements 
have been made for members who wish 
to use association tags to secure them 
direct from the manufacturer. Details 
now being completed will be sent to 
each member with the annual meeting 
report. 

Trade style name slugs will be 


ordered by the association office for 
purchase by members to be used in 
magazine advertising and on letter- 
heads. This will provide a uniform 
trade style such as is used by many 
commercial businesses. 

Following the election of the new of- 
ficers the meeting adjourned with ex- 
pressions that the spirit of cooperation 
exemplified at the Directors’ meeting 
was the finest in years. Officers who 











long or short feed. 


on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 





STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 
FEED, REST AND FILL 
Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities for 
Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond 
Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections 
CAPACITY: 


160 cars good cattle pens, good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas Ci 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSO 


IN and HILL 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





























FEEDING BENEFITS often lacking in 
winter range are now richly provided in 
Ful-O-Pep 32% Sheep Feed Concentrate. 
Yes, this modernized, vitamin-rich feed is 
fortified with Concentrated Spring Range* 
—a “Vitamin Boost” derived from fresh 
tender, young cereal grasses...cut at the 
height of their vitamin richness and care- 
fully dehydrated to preserve their nutri- 
tious feeding goodness. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK at one of our 
leading universities shows that dehy- 
drated cereal grass is especially effective 
with breeding flocks in promoting 

a big lamb crop, building strong 

healthy lambs and providing plenty 

of milk for lambs. 


ALONG WITH Concentrated 
a Range, Ful-O-Pep 32% 
Sheep Feed Concentrate also 
provides other rich sources of 
vitamins and organic mineral 
salts—as well as a variety of 
choice proteins. For more de- 
tails, see your Ful-O-Pep dealer 
or write today to 


Get all these in Ful-O-Pep! 


@ Carbohydrates for Heat and Energy 
@ Essential Organic Mineral Salts 
@ Rich Vitamin Sources 
@ Variety of Proteins 
# Se 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. C-80, Chicago 4, Ill. | 














wool Handlers and Processors 


FRED WHITAKER COMPANY 
Ridge Ave. & Scotts Lane, Phila. 29, Pa. 























When Goods of 100% Virgin Wool 
Have Been Desired, 
The Pendleton Label Has Been 
Dependable For Fifty Years 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Mill: Pendleton, Oregon 


Sales Offices: 218 S. W. Jefferson St. 
Portland 4, Oregon 
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merica § Leading Rrand ok Onimal Biologics 


Me 





baal i 
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FRANKLIN MIXED BACTERIN(OVINE) Bloodless Castrator 


This formula consists of killed bacteria Genuine Imported Burdizzo 
pa arann be ae nl — p< Small size for ——e and Docking 
sheep. Baby size for Castrating—$15.00 
Vaccinate Against Soremouth 
wih FRANKLIN 
OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE 


Franklin Blood Stopper 


A handy powder that clots the blood, 
Ideal for Tail Docking, Shear 
Cuts and Similar Bleeding. 


Screw Worm Smear 62 


ALL-IN-ONE CASTRATOR 
A castrator, docker and ear-marker all in one. 
ast and sanitary for lamb docking. Simple 
Standard sticky dressing. Disinfectant and sure for ear-marking. Humane and safe 
and fly-repelling. Used for all sorts for castrating.. $10.00 


of wounds, wire cuts, etc. Complete Catalog Free 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


OENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT. WORTH MARFA EL PASO See your local 
ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND CALGARY Drug Store Pranklia Dealer 


*» FRANKLIN Protection Helps Increase Livestock P 








roduction * 











will guide the affairs of the Corriedaje, 
during 1947 are: President, H. ¢ 
Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; vice preg. 
ident, L. L. Livengood, Maryville, Mis 
souri; secretary-treasurer, Dr. Hult 
executive directors, Mr. Noelke, Wesley 
Wooden, Birds Landing, California; and 
H. E. McBride, Harpster, Ohio. 

F. S. Hultz, Secretary 





Sheep and Lamb Contracting 


N Montana, early contracting of lambs 
and ewes started in January. } 
western Montana several thousanj 
blackfaced mixed lambs were contract. 
ed for fall delivery at $15 per hundred 
A few bands of whitefaced wether lambs 
for fall delivery were also contracted 
at this price. Several bands of white. 
faced ewe lambs have been contracted 
at $18 per hundred. Some whitefaced 
yearling ewes were coutracted at $1 
per head. Other contracts called for 
$16 per hundred, out of the wool, for 
August and September delivery. A siz. 
able string of three, four and five-year- 
old breeding ewes was contracted for 
March delivery at $15.25 per head. 

In Arizona, desert ranges have been 
in poor condition and cannot be utilized 
for finishing the spring lamb crop, ac- 
cording to information received the last 
week of February. These lambs will be 
fattened on the pasture in the Salt River 
Valley and are usually delivered from 
April 1 to 15. There are around 15,000 
pasture lambs in the Yuma Valley held 
on contract for future delivery at $21 
per hundred. 

Some contracting has taken place in 
California on the west side of the San 
Joaquin Valley. Several bands of fat 
lambs were contracted for around April 
1 delivery at $21 per hundred. About 
4,000 whitefaced ewe lambs were con- 
tracted in the Los Banos area at $19 per 
hundred for delivery about April 1. 
These ewe lambs are expected to weigh 
about 100 pounds at delivery time. Up 


cnn ePTeae ea we EF ae 





to the last week of February no con- 
tracting was reported in the Sacramen- 
to Valley. However, scattered show- 
ers there have improved the range con- 


ditions and more moisture and warm | 


weather will place growers in a favor- 
able condition for maturing spring 
lambs. 

Shipping of pasture lambs in the In- 
perial Valley was in full swing during 
February. The bulk of approximately 
185,000 lambs will find an outlet by 
March 15, mostly to Pacific Coast pack- 
ers. Most of these are held on contract 
at $21 to $21.50 per hundred. 


The National Woo! Grower 
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of lambs | Mild weather in early February was 


ary. Ip 


nousand fe 


ontract. 
undred, 


displaced by blizzards, with the heavy 
snow, winds and severe cold unfavor- 
able to livestock. Conditions the mid- 
dle of February were generally unfav- 


r lambs § orable for livestock also, and general 








vtractei | moisture was meeded in the Rocky 
S white. | Mountains and most areas farther west 
itracte) | to replenish the topsoil moisture. Tem- 
itefaced | peratures favored small grains in the 

at $11 f for West. 

lled for ; Generally fair weather later in the 
ool, for | month with above normal temperatures 
A siz. | and plenty of sun prevailed, proving 
re-year- | beneficial to livestock and vegetation. 
‘ted for | Mild temperatures and rain in the Pa- 
ad. § cific States, especially California, were 
ve been | welcomed. Pastures and ranges were 
utilized |) becoming dry in the Rocky Mountain 
rop, ac- | area, increasing the need for moisture. 
the last | Supplemental feeding was necessary 
will be [| in Texas, due to slow growth of forage 
it River | on ranges and pastures. Livestock are 
d from § generally in good condition. 

1 15,000 
ey held | ARIZONA 

at $21 

' Seligman, Yavapai County 
~—_ We need moisture very badly in 
. f Pi northern Arizona for tank water and 

‘ . spring feed. This is the driest February 
d April F Thave ever seen (February 24). 

About Ewes run this year are about 10 per- 
re col- © cent short of a year ago, I would say. 
$19 pet § My sheep flocks are in good condition 
.pril 1 with no serious winter losses. 
> weigh We have sufficient herders, and loss- 
me. Up Ff es from predators are about the same 
oe as the previous year, running 10 percent 
— in lambs and 2 percent in ewes. Wages 

show- © remain the same but other operational 
Ze CON costs are higher. 

fa ne i Lester Fuller 
spring | CALIFORNIA 
he Im- } Sacramento, Sacramento County 
during ; 
mately § My wool was graded 64s with a 50 
Het. by ' percent shrink and brought 52.2 cents 
tpack- | Pet pound. This averaged $3.97 per 
yntract fleece, 

Adverse cold weather in January re- 
srower March, 1947 











My worst enemy 
is a silly little worm 





Hene’s a sheepman who puts the worm problem in a nutshell. He 
says, parasites practically ran me out of the sheep business. If 
phenothiazine hadn’t come along, I wouldn’t be raising sheep now. 


We pride ourselves in being the first to put phenothiazine on 
the market in quantity. The Dr. Hess brand — we call it PTZ 
for short — is phenothiazine at its best. More PTZ is used by 
sheepmen than any other brand of phenothiazine. 


Now is the time for that spring worming. It’s a matter of pref- 
erence whether you use PTZ Pellets or PTZ Powder in a drench. 
We consider the Pellets easier to administer. They’re made from 
purified phenothiazine and phenolphthalein, a mild laxative. 


PTZ is a member of that large, ever- 
growing Dr. Hess family of laboratory- 
controlled animal health products. Get 
PTZ at the store displaying the Dr. 
Hess emblem — be sure to use it as 
directed on the package. 


PTZ 


Dr. Hess phenothiazine 
products for worms 


THE BARNYARD DOCTOR is a small book pre- 
pared by our research staff. It deals with farm dis- 
eases and parasites. A copy of this book may be 
secured at no cost through your Dr. Hess dealer. 
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R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 












065 DEHYDRATED | 


PINE-TREL PINE TAR OIL 


BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 

Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 

Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Saotry 
Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous 

a The Perfect Wound Dressing 














THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK 

—_ ae = hardiness, lean meat, ana 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent fo: 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 
President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 
First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon 

California 
— Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi 

t 


a! 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow 


Idaho 
Directors—Dave Waddell, Amity, Oregon. 
Tracy W. Hess, Farmington, Utah; Ralph 


Pembroke, Big Lake, T 


For Histor 
Pedi 


exas. 


of the Breed, List of Members. 
ee Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary 
ecognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 


B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 


Highest Prices Paid 
for 

Hides - Sheep Pelts 

Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 




















tarded the growth of forage on the win- 
ter range but it is in fair condition now 
(February 1). Sheep flocks are fair to 
good. 

Although our heaviest feeding was in 
February a year ago, all ewes were fed 
hay or grain in January this year. Baled 
alfalfa hay is $43 a ton delivered. 

Breeding bands were smaller this 
year than last, with 10 percent fewer 
ewes bred, as ewe lambs were not re- 
tained due to the subsidy paid on fat 
lambs last year. Crossbred whitefaced 
yearling ewes went at $18 to $20 in Jan- 
uary. 

We suffered a 214 percent loss from 
predators, which tallies with our loss a 
year ago. Operational costs are higher 
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than in the preceding years, but we 


have the herders we need. 


James L. Fourness 


COLORADO 
Deertrail, Arapahoe County 


Ewes run this year number 25 percent 
less than a year ago. Several outfits 
have gone out of business. Sheep flocks 
are rather thin but strong. I would say 
all ewes are being fed grain, which is 
about two-thirds more than were being 
fed at this time a year ago (February 
27). The range is 75 percent below 
normal. 

Concentrates are selling from $98 to 
$113 per ton and alfalfa hay in the stack 
is $25. Losses from predators remain 
about the same as in previous years. 
Costs of operation are 20 percent high- 
er than in 1945 and 50 percent higher 
than in 1944, 


Reggie Yager 


Monte Vista, Rio Grande County 


The range is poor (February 26) and 
the snow prospect is not as good as has 
been reported. The sheep are in good 
condition after an open winter. Twenty 
percent fewer ewes are being run this 
year compared to a year ago. Ninety 
percent of the ewes are being fed hay 
or grain, tallying with the number fed 
last year at this time. 

Concentrates are not available in de- 
sired quantities, prices range up to 
$100 per ton. Stacked alfalfa hay is $20 
per ton. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are going at 
$20, as are whitefaced crossbreds. 

Only a small percent of the wool here 
has been signed up by handlers. We 
need more herders. The loss from pred- 
ators was less than a year ago, the per- 
centage being quite small. 


IDAHO 
Blackfoot, Bingham County 


Forage is very good on the winter 
range—the best in years in my opinion; 
sheep also are in excellent condition. 
Ewes grazing out are being fed grain, 


and our supplemental feeding consists’ 


of corn. Stacked alfalfa hay is $16 per 
ton and concentrates are available at 
$3 to $4.50 per hundred pounds. 

Since it is impossible to buy good 
yearlings, 20 percent fewer ewes were 
bred this year. Breeding bands are 
generally smaller. Fine-wool yearling 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass, 








THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing, Self Clinching 


EAR TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send For Free Sam 























. THAR AIN'T NONE VEST 
é q AS GOOD AS" NOCONA'S! 














Insist On Genuine 
NOCONA BOOTS 


There is only one Nocona Boot factory 
and that is located in Nocona, Texas— 
the cowboy boot capital of the world. 
In this factory the quality of Nocona 
Boots has been maintained. The demand 
for Nocona Boots has exceeded our fac- 
tory output. 


Tell Your Dealer You'll Wait 
(if necessary) for 


NOCONA s007s 


NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 
ENID JUSTIN, President NOCONA, TEXAS 











ewes are priced at $17 and crossbred 
whitefaced yearlings at $19 (February 
2). 


A 5 percent lamb loss was suffered 
from predators, a greater percentage 
than a year ago. 


Operational costs during 1946 were 
35 percent greater than in 1944 and 15 
percent greater than: in 1945. 


The shrink, grade and price received 
for my wool compared favorably with 
the same in 1944 and 1945. I did not 
ask for a reappraisal. I think the core 
tests show a larger shrinkage on fine 
wool than the appraisers’ estimate last 
year, 

L. C. 


The National Woo! Grower 
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MONTANA 


Denton, Fergus County 


There is plenty of grass on the winter 
range, although it is covered with snow 
(February 1). Sheep flocks are in fair 
condition and all ewes are being fed hay 
or grain, as they were last year at this 
time. We have started supplemental 
feeding. Alfalfa hay is $20 per ton, 
stacked, and concentrates are $80. The 
weather has been beneficial with a 
bright outlook for next summer’s grass 
and water supply. 

Breeding bands are smaller, with 10 
percent fewer ewes bred. Coyotes, 
labor and low wool prices all contribute 
to this decrease; also, there is more 
money in cattle. The predator loss 
is increasing each year. Although we 
have sufficient herders, they are not 
sufficient. 

Our wool netted 35 cents per pound 
as compared with 44 cents a year ago. 
Fleeces brcught $3.59 against $4.10 in 
1945. 

Matt Reichmuth 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Buffalo, Harding ‘County 


The cost of operation is 5 percent 
greater than in 1945 and 10 percent 
more than in 1944. This, together with 
alabor shortage, caused breeding bands 
to be smaller this year and 15 percent 
fewer ewes to be bred. 

To brighten the picture, the forage is 
the best in three years (February 5) 
and flocks are in fine shape, with all 
flocks of ewes being fed grain. Supple- 
mental feeding has beén necessary since 
November 21. Alfalfa hay in the stack 
is $15 per ton, with corn at $50 per ton 
and cake at $80. 

The price for wool was 4 cents less 
than a year ago, or 50 cents. My fleeces 
sold at $4.50 as against $4.32 in 1945. 


Ward Van Horn 
Harding, Harding County 


There is plenty of grass on the winter 
range (February 1) but it lacks 
strength because there was so much 
rain and snow last fall. The sheep are 
in fair condition around here. Prac- 
tically everyone raises his own grain in 
this area; $100 per ton is being asked 
for cubes and cake. 

‘About the same number of ewes 
were bredthis year as a year ago. 


March, 1947 - - - 


Plane hunters and a government trap- 
per recently employed here are alleviat- 
ing the serious coyote problem. 


Herders are scarce—in fact, I herded 
my own sheep last summer. 


Dewey. Turbiville 


Ralph, Harding County 


We have had a pretty mild winter 
(February 24)—a few cold spells but 
very little snow. Everybody has plenty 
of hay because we haven’t fed much the 
last 3 years. Most people raised some 
grain for their sheep and there’s plenty 
of corn to be had at $1.45 a bushel and 
soybean cake at $90 per ton. * 


The number of sheep in this territory 
is less than it was 3 years ago. Govern- 
ment restrictions, along with worms and 


Go places with 


/ anniedale heen 


®Developed to give 
thebiggestreturnsinwool | 
and meat, to withstand 
hardship and thrive under a 
minimum of care, the Corrie- 
dale Breed is ‘custom-built’ 
on every point. 


® The one breed that's sweep- 
ing the country in popularity 
—the one breed that's popu- 
lar from California to Maine. 
Prolific, good flockers, quiet- 
7 dispositioned—the pride of 
|] every man who owns ~hepaaen 
P|] @Write for new il- 
| lustrated Booklet D. 
|] !t tells the complete 
fi story about Corrie- 
| doles—the Dual-- 
7 Purpose breed. 


Fredric S. Hultz, Secretary 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1007 Sheridan St. LARAMIE, WYO. 





coyotes, discouraged most ” the sheep- 
men. 

I think we have the oe problem 
solved with our wonderful bounty law, 
although we have to pay for all the 
Montana and North Dakota coyotes. 
Some of our good plane hunters are get- 
ting as high as 9 coyotes a day and a 
hundred in one month. Here’s hoping 
they keep the bounty law even if they 
have to tax sheep a dollar per head to 
do so. 


Buck Olson 














NTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 


240-242 EAST 2nd. $0. SALT LAME CITY2, UTAR 











A 

Tradition in 

Western 

Hospitality 
A Hotel famed for fine food, 


luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy T b ging Direct 























M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 
Address inquiries to 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass'n. 
of America 


Box = — State College Station 
Fargo. North Dakota 

















Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management 


SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


$5.50 





Sempson’s Range and Pasture Management 


4.00 





Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool 


3.00 





Morrison's Feeds and Feeding ......... 


Bennett's The Compleat Rancher 


Also for Enjoyable and Instructive Reading 


cece 


2.75 





Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd's Empire 


3.50 





Perdew’s Tenderfoot at Bar X 


Klemme‘s An American Grazier Goes Abroad 


2.50 





And for the Children 


3.00 








509 Pacific National Life Building 


For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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TEXAS 
Sanderson, Terrell County 


We have had a hard winter but condi- 
tions are better now and the stock is 
doing okay. Our mohair market is hot, 
with prices ranging from 63 cents to 95 
cents for adult and kid. Average re- 
ceipts are 65 cents to 85 cents (Febru- 
ary 24). 

Steve Stumberg 


UTAH 
Heber, Wasatch County 


I think we should have a floor price 
on wool so that a living price for do- 
mestic wool could be obtained. A good 
tariff, in my opinion, would solve our 
problem. 

Most herds in this section are on the 
old side and no young sheep are avail- 
able. Someone will have to save the sit- 
uation by raising a few young sheep. 

Feed is very short (February 24) but 
sheep are in good condition. All ewes 
are being fed grain or concentrates. 
Corn is available in plentiful quantities, 
but concentrate prices are prohibitive. 
Stacked alfalfa hay runs from $22 to 
$25 per ton. The number of ewes run 
is 10 percent less than a year ago. 

Our loss from predators during the 
past year was less than the previous 
year, being 3 percent during the winter. 

Present costs of operation approxi- 
mate those in 1945 but are higher than 
those in 1944. 


J. T. Murdock. 


Price, Carbon County 


The cost of operation was much high- 
er in 1946 than in 1944 or 1945. Most of 
the wool in this section has been signed 
up by handlers (March 1). Our loss 
from predators amounts to about 2 per 
cent, approximating last year’s loss. 

The range is very dry and sheep 
flocks are in fair condition. The number 
of ewes run this year is 25 percent 
less than last year. Half of the ewes 
are being fed hay or grain, which is 
about the same as a year ago. Fine-wool 
and crossbred (whitefaced) yearlings 
are going at $20. 

Stacked alfalfa hay is priced from $22 
to $24. There have been no serious 
winter losses to date. 

Pierre Moynier 
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WYOMING 
Otto, Big Horn County 


The range is in good condition as are 
the sheep flocks (February 26). Alf- 
alfa hay in the stack runs from $18 to 
$20. I sold my fine-wool yearling ewes 
a month ago for $14. 

I had to sell my sheep because I have 
no range. I like the sheep business and 
would not have sold had I been able to 
get range. I feel something should be 
done about grazing conditions in this 
area. W. M. Yorgason 
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Afton, Lincoln County 


The range is covered with snow (Fg, 
ruary 26) and the sheep are lookiy 
fine. Sheepmen are all feeding hay ay 
some a little grain. Alfalfa hay is sj 
ing from $18 to $20 per ton in the stag 

Although I haven’t heard of any pris 
made on wool so far, it has all bea 
pooled and is ready for bids. 

Losses from predators have been hj 
on the summer range and will proba 
be worse this year, as nothing has hey 
done the past few years in the way ¢ 
control or eradication. Coyotes aj 
bears are numerous and unless som. 
thing is done on the range wher | 
graze my sheep in the summer, | wij 
have to go out of business. 

I think operating costs will be aboy 
the same as in preceding years. 


Matthew Alleman 
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Hampshire Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the America 
Hampshire Sheep Association wa 
held at the Stock Yards Inn, Chicago, 
Illinois, December 3, 1946. A total of 
454 membership applications were ap 
proved at the meeting. Membershiy 
fees were raised to $10 and a charge oi 
$5 is to be made for each Flock Book 
both back volumes and the new ons 
commencing with 1947. These adjust 
ments were necessary in order to mee 
increased expenses, it was stated. 


President Dwyer reported that the 
Board of Directors had  discusse 
Hampshire type and standard of excel: 
lence and were making a more exter 
sive study of the matter during the 
coming year. They were agreed, he 
said, that the Hampshire should k 
kept a large sheep; that the breeder 
should avoid an over-wooled face ani 


black fibers in the fleece. 


Officers elected are: President, T.L 
Dwyer, Indianapolis, Indiana; vice pres | 
ident, E. H. Street, Richfield, Uta | 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Helen T. Be | 
lote. Directors named are: Ronali | 
Hogg, Salem, Oregon, for District 7 
Dr. H. C. Gardiner, Anaconda, Mor 
tana, for District 3; Harrison Davis 
Dorchester, Texas, for District 6. Di 
rectors at large are: L. T. Dwyer, atl | 
B. E. Groom, Fargo, North Dakota. 





The National Wool Growel | 
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STALEY SOYBEAN 
OIL MEAL PELLETS 


Western ranchers and feeders demand 
Staley Soybean Oil Meal Pellets for 
both range and trough feeding. Staley 
Soybean Oil Meal Pellets produce 
quality meat — are convenient and 
re economical — put an excellent finish 


eee 


me Beers i on all sheep and prove their value 

”~ mek * ——-™ =" in larger profit. In addition to being 

. ee ess ha highly nutritious, Staley’s Soybean Oil 
a 3 ~~ er fh pw 


; es a ~ 


Meal Pellets are palatable to sheep, 
highly digestible. 


Staley Soybean Oil Meal Pellets are 
produced in four types packed in 100 
Bes lb. bags. A certificate showing exact 


protein analysis of each car is sent to 


the purchaser. 
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The Staley Semmes NEVER GUESSES, He KNOWS! 
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Feed Division 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS PAINESVILLE, OHIO 











The Countrys Largest Live Stockh Market 


When you market your stock at Chicago, you 
benefit by the skill of men who have had a lifetime of 


experience in marketing—sales and services. 


The skill of the buyer of live stock is based on long 
experience. The only way to match experience is 
with experience—the experience of the selling side 


gained over long years in open central market trading. 


Does any live stock producer, selling once or sev- 
eral times a year, have the experience to match wits 


with a live stock buyer, buying every day of the year? 


Under the central market system, the American 
live stock industry has become America’s greatest 
agricultural industry—paid for farms—given security 


to thousands of American farmers. 








] The Live Stock Farmer Best Serves His Own Interests 
| By Shipping to The Central Market 




















